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For the Woman’s Journal. 
FIELD-PATHS. 


BY WILLIAM C. BENNETT. 


Paths of the fields, 

O pleasant paths! that stray 
Through the deep wind-trod pastures of the spring, 
Through all the glory and the blossoming 

That summer yields, 
Companioned of the golden buttercup, 
Up heaven’s far cloud-flecked sapphire gazing,—up, 
Piercing to heights that see the sky lark sing,— 
From the world’s weariness, from hope’s decay, 
Lead me, oh! lead me, pleasant paths, away,— 

Paths of the fields! 


Who knows not hours,— 
Hours when life longs to cease 
Its endless questioning of the mystery 
Of sorrow; when the eternal ill we see 
All hope o’erpowers? 
Oh! in such hours of darkness and of fear, 
In joy and quietude alike, be near; 
Near in deep tranqnilness and gladness be! 
Through nature’s placid calm, through sweet release 
From doubt, from tears, oh! lead me, paths of 
peace,— 
Paths of the fields! 








SMITH COLLEGE, 

I have great pleasure in correcting, on 
the very best authority, a rumor mentioned 
by me in alate Woman's JouRNAL, in re- 
lation to the Smith College for Women; to 
the effect, namely, that the authorities were 
unwilling to have the graduating class ad- 
dressed by an Episcopalian or Unitarian 
clergyman. President Seeley writes to me 
that he is at a loss to know whence this re- 
port could have originated, unless in a spor- 
tive remark of his own that, as several of 
the orators in previous years had been Uni- 
tarians or Episcopalians, and as the college 
has been charged with undue partiality for 
those two denominations, it might be well 
to guard against the imputation of religous 
bigotry. He thinks that this sportive cau- 
tion may have become so distorted on re- 
petition as to have led to the erroneous 
statement made in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
He adds: 

“‘Smith College will always be glad to lis- 
ten toa man who knows how to speak the 
truth clearly and effectively, without refer- 
ence to his ecclesiastical connections,” 

This statement is certainly clear and grat- 
ifying; and President Seeley’s explanation 
of theorigin of the rumor isa very probable 
one. It came to me from what should 
have been good authority, and from a very 
cordial friend of the college; and this correc- 
tion is inserted with realsatisfaction. For, 
however important it is that the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL should be correct, it is still more 
important that an institution like Smith Col- 





lege should be liberal. T. W. H. 
a tied 
HIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR ——. 


The question who shall be governor of 
Massachusetts may well puzzle those who 
are trying to make an intelligent study of 
politics, within that state or outside of it. 
Mr. Crapo, the more eminent of the two 
prominent Republican candidates, is embar- 
rassed by his vote for the River and Harbor 
Bill, which is regarded by most Massachu- 
setts Republicans as a piece of very objec- 
tionable public policy. On the other hand, 
this argument has been urged against him 
with such extreme zeal as to produce in 
Many quarters a reaction in his favor; and 
indeed it is hard to take this argument se- 
riously from gentlemen who were clamor- 
ous in their support of the ‘‘salary grab” in 





the last Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives—a measure certainly more objection- 
able, so far as the motives of its supporters 
were concerned, than the River and Harbor 
Bill. There is a strong instinct of justice 
in the public mind, and nothing is more 
likely to react in a man’s favor than an ob 
vious injustice, 

Again, the River and Harbor Bill was 
sustained by both the Massachusetts sena- 
tors and all but two of her representatives 
in Congress; and if Mr. Crapo is defeated 
on this ground, they all should be; espe- 
cially Senator Hoar,who is too able and too 
honest a man, in the opinion of most peo- 
ple, to be sacrificed for a single error of 
judgment, however grave. Thus the cun- 
demnatioa of Mr. Crapo on this ground 
would have far-reaching results, and might 
even risk the loss of several seats in Con- 
gress,which Massachusetts Republicans can 
ill spare. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the nomination of Mr. Crapo might 
involve similar risks, through the disaffec- 
tion it might produce. 

Mr. Bishop would in most respects make 
a model governor, and his knowledge of 
state affairs is doubtless superior to that of 
Mr. Crapo. He is embarrassed by but two 
obstac!es; the fact that his friends insist on 
making the question turn on the River and 
Harbor Bill, as aforesaid; and the fact that 
he is opposed to Woman Suffrage. It re- 
mains to be seen how many votes will be 
influenced by this last consideration; but 
the point is, that those which are so affect- 
ed will be affected very strongly; and itis a 
case where a very few votes may turn the 
scale. The Boston Herald, which supports 
Mr. Bishop, says that the chairman of the 
town Republican committee of Danvers has 
refused to act ona Bishop committee on this 
ground alone; and I happen to know that 
this is not an isolated instance. 

The result of the whole matter is that the 
party support seems likely to be pretty 
evenly divided between these two gen- 
tlemen, while a good deal of strong feeling 
is being created. Meanwhile General But- 
ler stands ready to officiate again in the ca- 
pacity of Banquo’s ghost, and refuses to be 
put down at any man’s bidding. The Re- 
publican party needs a particularly strong 
candidate against him, as this is the year of 
congressional elections and therefore es- 
pecially important. But it does not now 
seem likely to possess such a candidate, 
unless it turns away from both of the gen- 
tlemen now most prominent, and insists on 
the re-nomination of Governor Long, by a 
demand so strong that he cannot resist it. 
Failing in this, the next best thing would 
seem to be the nomination of Lieut. Gov- 
ernor Weston, an upright, able and estima- 
ble man, whose claims seem to have been 
singularly ignored by our Civil Service re- 
formers. T. W. H 

oe 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 





As the season for the reopening of these 
concerts approaches, it would be well for 
our readers to be reminded of the nature 
of this institution and of the terms on 
which this great boon is offered to the 
public, 

Mr. Henry L. Higginson, who is an en- 
thusiastic lover of music, and at the same 
time a man of great benevolence and hu- 
manity, conceived the design of a series of 
public concerts presenting music of the 
highest character, well executed, and yet at 
a price within the means of almost every 
one. To accomplish this end a permanent 
orchestra must be secured, who should de- 
vote their time exclusively or mainly to this 
work, and not to be dependent for support 
on playing at theatres and itinerant concerts. 
Such an orchestra, well composed and well 
led, and playing together constautly for a 
number of years, could attaina degree of 
excellence which is impossible without such 
unity and practice. Of course, such con- 
certs cannot be self-supporting at first, but 
must require a large outlay of money. 
Whether they will ever pay expenses is yet 
an unsolved question; bnt the institution can 
only become permanent and widely dif- 
fused when the economic success becomes 
perfect as well as the artistic. 

Mr. Higginson has generously devoted a 
large sum of money, as well as much per- 
sonal thought and labor, to the experiment; 
but its final success must depend, not upon 
his efforts alone, but upon the liberal and 
wise co-operation of the public. 

During the last winter twenty concerts 
were given on Saturday evenings, at the 
low price of fifty cents, and the same num- 
ber of public rehearsals on Friday after- 
noons, at twenty-five cents. The pro- 
grammes were short, but very attractive. 
Beethoven's symphonies were given during 





the winter. The music was not confined to 
any school, but modern composers were 
represented as well as standard classical 
works. 

The leader, Mr. Henschel, was new to 
our community in that capacity, and parti- 
sans of old favorites of the public criticised 
his performance severely. This was natural 
enough, and whoever appears before the 
public, invites and should be grateful for all 
fair and honest criticism. Mr. Higginson’s 
scheme would not educate the people if 
courtesy and gratitude prevented it; Dut at 
least we should remember the novelty of 
the experiment, and give a stranger a fair 
chance to show what he can do before we 
condemn him. 

The rehearsals were a delightful feature 


of the course last winter. During the oy 
part of the season they were not crowded, 
and one could drop it at the last moment, 
pay twenty-five cents, and enjoy an hour and 
ahalf of delightful music with very little 
cost of time, money or fatigue. But as these 
advantages became known, people came 
from the suburbs, and even from cities as 
distant as Lynn and Worcester, and the 
crowd became so great as to be almost per- 
ilous on the last day when the Ninth Sym- 
phony was performed. 

This year Mr. Higginson has announced 
a still more extended programme of concerts, 
with two rehearsals a week instead of one. 
The tickets for the concerts have already 
been sold, and the rush to purchase them 
was so great that men were hired to wait 
over Sunday night, in order to have the 
first chance of obtaining them on Monday 
morning. Many were disappointed of ob- 
taining tickets, and in consequence a num- 
ber of articles have appeared in the daily 
papers severely censuring the management 
of the sale. 

We think this opens a very serious 
question. The excitement and rush to ob- 
tain tickets for any popular entertainment 
has become a very great evil. Tickets are 
thrown into the hands of speculators, who 
thus trade upon what they have no real 
tight to hold, and those who have too much 
self-respect to play into their hands or to 
stand all night in a noisy crowd pushing 
for tickets, must give up the privilege of 
hearing what they most value. Even the 
Lowell Institute, which has shown so much 
practical wisdom, has not been able to 
meet this difficulty fully. There have been 
times when, although the seats were by no 
means fully occupied, persons evidently 
desirous to hear the lectures could not ob- 
tain tickets. As the lectures, however, are 
wholly free, the difficulty has been partly 
met by opening the doors to al) just before 
the lecture begins. 

The only remedy which occurs to us for 
this state of things is that application for 
tickets should be made by letter, and thas 
the whole amount of the demand for seats 
could be placed before the management at 
once. They could then assign seats ac- 
cording to priority or by lot, or they could 
limit the number of tickets allowed to each 
applicant, or they could decide to repeat 
the concert if the demand were so great as 
as to make it advisable. 


Every one can help toa reform in this 
matter, by resolutely refusing to buy of a 
speculator, or to hire a man to stand all 
night to hold a place in the queue for tick- 
ets. It is possible to survive the loss of 
them, and if such self-restraint were gen- 
eral, and only actual buyers sought the 
tickets, the supply could be adjusted to the 
demand. 

It has often been said in regard to these 
concerts and rehearsals, as well as of the 
free days at the Art Museum and other gra- 
tuitous entertainments, that those who can 
afford to pay for entertainment elsewhere 
ought not to avail themselves of them. 
This seems to us a great mistake. We can 
have good art for the whole people only as 
we can have good railroads and good books 
—by such universal use of them by all that 
the best. can be provided at the price which 
was formerly paid for the poorest. Had 
the rich refused to use printed books be- 
cause they were cheap, would not the poor 
still be poring over manuscripts? Ifthe rich, 
who (from having command of opportuni- 
ties) are as a rule the best judges of art, 
should conscientiously refrain from attend- 
ing these concerts, the stimulus of their 
appreciation would be lost to the perform- 
ers, and the art would be liable to degener- 
ate, while at the same time the pleasure of 
them would be destroyed to those of 
humbler means who do not like to feel 
themselves marked out as recipients of 
charity in distinction from others. It is 
good for all to mingle together in common 
amusements, and especially where those 
amusements are of such an elevating char- 
acter as to develop respect and kindly feel- 





ing towards those who share them with us. 
Who that ever walked through the Louvre 
ona Sunday morning after mass was over, 
has not felt a glow of human sympathy 
with the crowd of peasants who throng the 
rooms to enjoy the feast of art on one day 
of the week? We are glad to see the wife 
and daughter of the millionaire at the re- 
hearsal sitting by the side of the little shop- 
girl who has saved twenty-five cents out of 
her scanty earnings, and gone without her 
dinner that she might have an hour to listen 
to Beethoven’s music. Each will be the 
better for the contact, if the music has its 
right influence on both. 

But rich or poor should not forget that 
these concerts are mainly a gift to them, 
and that it is incumbent on them to do 
their utmost to make the generous boon a 
blessing to all. And if Mr. Higginson 
should prove the possibility of thus bring 
ing the highest art within reach of the 
people of our own land, and even his large 
means should be inadequate to carry out 
the plan fully, then those who have shared 
in the enjoyment should come forward 
ready to help in the good work. 

Meantime let us cordially thank him by 
reaping the utmost good from his efforts. 
We trust a glad and appreciative audience 
of rich and poor will throng the Music Hall 
every evening and afternoon. 

E. D. C. 


——-—- emo —--_-— 


A MODERN PECKSNIFF, 


Epiror JourRNAL:—An incident came to 
my notice recently that illustrates very well 
the spirit of employers toward their female 
employés. One of the large dry-goods es- 
tablishments doing business on Winter 
street, either in accordance with a city ordi- 
nance or through the prompting of good 
feeling, recently placed chairs behind its 
counters,appdrently for the use of the sales- 
women during spare moments, 

Now, a chair is rather a common object, 
and quite often chairs are used to sit upon. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that chairs behind counters in dry-goods 
stores were for any such purpose, as one of 
the young girls employed in the large store 
I have mentioned found to her cost. 

This young girl had been ill and had been 
away from the store. Some time during 
the first day after her return, having a few 
moments of leisure, she sat down upon one 
of the chairs. Just at this time, however, 
the head of the firm (a very dashing gentle- 
man who drives a $50,000 pair of horses, 
and isprobably never tired) came iu, and 
seeing the girl seated went to the superin- 
tendent and told him to discharge her, 
which was done at once. The girl could 
get no redress, as the head of the firm re- 
fused to listen to her. 

Since that time, it is needless to say, the 
saleswomen have carefully avoided sitting 
upon the chairs, 

I have noticed in the daily papers several 
flattering notices of the generous action 
taken by the large dry-goods dealers in this 
connection, so that their hypocritical kind- 
ness has really placed these Pecksniffs in a 
very favorable position before the commu- 
nity. Believing, therefore, that the public 
should understand the demerits of the case 
in order that ladies may distribute their pat- 
ronage so as to enforce the better usage of 
women in stores, I am, very respectfully, 

M. J. 8. 





**#ee 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOaAK, 

George Jacob Holyoak, the well known 
industrial reformer of England, arrived at 
New York a week ago Wednesday, accom- 
panied by his daughter Emily, and Mrs. 
Ethel Leach, a prominent advocate of the 
extension of civil rights to women. He ex- 
pects to stay in this country till November, 
aud meanwhile will lecture in the principal 
cities. One purpose of his visit is to pro- 
mote information regarding the co-operative 
movement in England. 

oe 

A recent meeting of the Women’s Press 
Association at Mrs. Lincoln’s, 616 H street, 
Washington, was attended by about fifteen 
members and their friends. After music 
contributed by Miss Lucy Murphy, E. L. 
Townsend, Esq., President of the Amaranth 
Club, read a poem written by Mrs. Mary 
A. Denison, after which an article was con- 
tributed by Charles Davis, Esq., on the 
organization of the Association, followed 
by discussions from Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Dr. 
Collins, Mrs. Col. Burke (‘‘Mouse-in-the- 
Corner”), Mrs. Nettie Sanford, Mrs. Lydia 
Tilton, Miss Louise Hopkins, and Miss 
Withington (Stacy). The meeting, after 
some business discussion, adjourned to 
meet next time at the residence of Mrs, 
Sanford, on B street southwest, 








— 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Susan Coottpee has translated Theo- 
phile Gautier’s ‘‘Household Pets,” and it 
will be published soon by Roberts Brothers, 


Miss Leia J. Ropinson, Boston’s only 
lady lawyer, has returned from her vacation 
trip through Canada. 


Mrs. HArrietTBusHne.e has bequeathed 
eight thousand dollars, her whole estate, to 
the poor widows of Lincoln, Hl. 


Mute. Louise Micuet, who is much 
talked about at Paris, proposes to found a 
“feminine academy” to which only women 
shall be admitted. 

Miss Louise 8. Baker has supplied the 
pulpit of the Congregational Church at 
Nantucket for two seasons. She left a lu- 
crative position as teacher to engagein this 
work, 

Lapy Burperr-Coutts-BartLErT has 
arrranged for the dispatch to Egypt of a 
small staff of nurses, with all nursing ap- 
pliances, the moment their services are 
needed. 

MEsDAMES CLOTILDE H. WENDELL and 
Nancy D. Taytor, of Atchison, have just 
received letters patent for a valuable im- 
provement in tag-fasteners. It is considered 
by merchants and others the best they have 
seen, 


Mrs. Apicau, S. Tirron of North- 
wood has had her pension increased 
from $8 to $16 a month. She is ninety-one 
years old, and her first husband stood in the 
ranks at Bennington when Gen. Stark said: 
‘‘We must beat tiem, my boys, or this 
night Molly Stark is a widow.” 

Miss Emma L, Craprree of Lynn, Mass. 
has been devoting herself for a series of 
years to the study of electricity and kindred 
subjects; and, as an electrican, has already 
shown superior knowledge and ability. 
She has devised and perfected various 
pieces of scientific apparatus and has mani- 
fested great mechanical ingenuity in this 
direction. She is a graduate of Salem Nor 
mal school, 

Frances Hopason Burnerr, the Wash- 
ington novelist, was observed not long ago 
to be exploring all parts of the capital, as 
though she were a stranger in the city and 
wished to ‘‘take it all in.” Ona being asked 
by a friend the meaning and object of her 
quest, she replied that she was ‘looking 
fora house for Mrs, Sylvester.” In the 
search she manifested an earnestness wor- 
thy of success, so that readersof ‘‘Through 
One Administration” may safely regard the 
charming widow’s home as the counterpart 
of a veritable one in the ‘City of Magnuifi- 
cent Distances.” 


Rama Bat, @ lady well knowa in India, 
gave an address lately at Poona to some of 
her countrywomen, and inthe course of her 
lecture urged the necessity of devoting 
at least an hour or so every dayto the 
study of their own literature. She added 
that “if they could afford time to attend 
the temples atstated hours, or to goa num- 
ber of times round the pimpas or banyan 
tree, it was an idle excuse to say that they 
could not devote a part of their day to 
study; for,” she said, ‘‘‘where there isa 
will there is a way,’ and, therefore, she 
could not see how even the pressure of 
household duties could be an impediment 
in the way of study. In conclusion, she 
called upon the ladies to shake off the tram- 
mels of superstition, and devote all their 
energies to the common cause of raising 
their degraded position to the enviable 
level occupied by Hindu ladies of old. 


QUEEN Exizasera of Roumania, known 
in literature under the pseudonym of Car- 
men Sylva, has been elected a member of 
the Academy of Science at Bucharest, and 
will be formally installed next November. 
She isthe first lady towhom this compli- 
ment has been paid. She is the daughter 
of Prince Hermann of Wied, and is about 
thirty years old. From her early youth she 
has shown much taste and talent for poetry. 
Her first literary work consisted of poetry, 
which appeared in many German reviews. 
Two years ago she published a poem in 
German, containing four stories, called 
‘‘The Storms,” It is for this work that the 
Bucharest Academy has elected her a mem- 
ber. She has also written a collection of 
philosophical thoughts, which appeared in 
the Nouvelle Revue; an epic called ‘‘As- 
chaver,” and a quautity of German transla- 
tions of Roumanian poems, among others, 
those of Wassali Alexandri, the best kuown 
contemporary Roumanian lyrists. The 
Queen is greatly beloved in Roumania, and 
it isan excellent augury for the welfare of 
the young Danubian kingdom that its sov- 
ereiga assists in its literary development. 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDY "AND WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 





It is needless to speak, in these days, of 
woman's right to the higher education, 
neither of the value to herself and society 
of a thorough and advanced training. If 
occasionally we hear an utterance of the old 
prejudice, we do not deem it worthy our 
time to dispute it. The current of public 
opinion is strongly set, and we can let the 
laggards grumble to themselves, if they will, 
for they cannot check it. We have ceased, 
too, to be troubled by the maintenance of 
woman’s inferiority to man, because we be- 
gin to see that that has nothing to do with 
the question of her full development. Let 
it be granted that she is inferior; but until it 
is also granted that there exists in the cul- 
tured world a college or university course 
which young men are intellectually capable 
of pursuing, while young women are not, 
the question of equality or inferiority re- 
mains irrelevant. No such course can be 
pointed out, The difference, if it exists, is 
beyond the limit of the present educational 
tests. Those who oppose woman's collegiate 
education on this ground must premise 
that colleges are established, not for the 
average, but the exceptional mind,—for the 
young man of genius. This is plainly not 
so. They are established primarily for the 
young man of average ability, to make him 
a wiser man and a better citizen. That the 
average young man and woman are equal in 
power of mental acquisition and assimilation 
even the most tenacious upholder of wo- 
man’s inferiority will not venture to question 
The disparity does not appear here, nor yet 
in the region of talent; one must mount to 
the level of genius before he encounters 
the doubt. And until our opponent is ready 
to maintain that university advantages are 
designed for minds of inventive power only, 
his argument is powerless; and this state- 
ment he will not undertake to uphold. 

It is thus generally conceded that the 
higher education is a desirable thing for 
women, But it isnot generally conceded that 
the science should occupy so high a place in 
the curriculum. It is my purpose to endeav- 
or to show the value of scientific study for 
women, both as a means of developing 
needed qualities, and as supplying the basis 
of useful and, I hope, in the future, remun- 
erative labor. Grace, gentleness, and refine- 
ment are regarded as the especial attributes 
of woman, and the fear entertained by those 
who disapprove of the study of science arises 
from an apprehension that those attributes 
will not be nurtured by scientific pursuits. 
Art and literature are looked upon as the 
more appropriate objects of contemplation 
for the woman’s mind, because promotive 
of these so-called womanly qualities. Now, 
Iam the last to desire that less of gentleness, 
or grace, or delicacy should mark the wo- 
man’s character. Let there be more rather 
than less. But are we not at fault in assum- 
ing that the exactness of thought, careful- 
ness of observation, and reserve of judg- 
ment which characterize the scientific atti- 
tude of mind are inconsistent with these 
graces? And, furthermore, in our anxiety 
lest woman may lose these charms, held to 
be peculiarly hers, are we not blinding our- 
selves to other qualities which it is very 
desirable that she should acquire? Her 
sovial position is not that of a century ago. 
Deficiencies, then unnoted or undeplored, 
become iv her increasingly-wider relations 
more conspicuous to the observer, if not 
more detrimental in their effects. She is 
graceful, sweet, full of tenderness and sym- 
pathy; but is sheas simple, straight-forward 
and courageous as she might be? The ex- 
cellent lectures of Frances Power Cobbe, re- 
cently published under the title of Duties 
of Women, intimate that these qualities are 
lacking in English women as a class. I 
doubt if any of us would assert that Ameri- 
can women do not display similar deficien- 
cies. ‘The sharp division of attributes into 
masculine and feminine has affected injuri- 
ously our estimate of the manly and wo- 
manly character. Is not the sweet and 
gracious woman, who is also simple and 
brave, a more perfect type of womanhood? 
In Tennyson’s familiar lines: 

«The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind.” 


(Gambetta, alluding to the education of 
women, in aspeech before the French In- 
struction League, said: ‘‘We propose to 
give a positive education, an education 
which shall be made of the marrow of lions. 
And what is the marrow of lions in our age? 
It is the result of the discoveries of all the 
sciences.” This exaggerated form of ex- 
pression, ‘‘marrow of lions,” is startilng but 
significant. | 

Now I hold that the qualities of simplic- 
ity, uncompromising teuthfulness, and care- 
fulness of judgment are'developed more es- 
sentially by scientific studies than by literary 
orartistic. Nature makes no compromises, — 
it is strictly obedient to the law of useful- 
ness, sternly undeviating in its course, yet 
calmly self-reliant. There are beauty and 
grace in all the natural world, but the stu- 
dent comes to believe, even if he cannot in 
every case point out his substantiating facts, 
that there is no beauty or grace without its 





underlying use. He learns the economy of 
nature, that there is nothing, superfluous, no 
beauty or pleasure without a benefit. ‘‘Beau- 
ty,” said Michael Angelo, ‘‘is the purgation 
of superfluities.” We, as women, have great 
need to learn the lesson of simplicity. If 
we look beyond the limits of necessary 
labor, we find alike in town and city a dis- 
heartening picture of a vast activity with- 
out any aim, of abilities squandered upon 
petty objects, of an unfruitful restlessness, 
and a vain display. 

[The very beauty of the petal is itself a 
rebuke to the elaborate costuming of a wo- 
man. The petal’s exquisite form and color- 
ing are indeed beautiful,—but why? That 
they muy attract the insect, whose presence 
secures the vigorous life of the species. Why 
the excessive ornament which marks a soci- 
ety woman’s dress? For beauty’s sake, or 
for art’s sake? I think not. ] 

Nature has no affectation,no seeming, no 
prevarication, and no gloss. It tells no 
graceful lies; it does not change its manner 
fur you or forme. Though so simple and 
so straightforward in its action, nature’s 
vast complication of relations inculcates 
carefulness of judgment. It soon reveals 
the tendency and shows the danger of leap- 
ing at conclusions, Patient watchfulness, 
with conclusions held in reserve, is the 
only security for correct results. Our lik- 
ings and dislikings can take no part in these 
researches. We must annihilate prejudice 
and personal desire. Faraday gives this 
lesson when he says: ‘‘I will simply ex- 
press my strong belief that the part of 
self-education which consists in teaching 
the mind to resist its desiresand inclinations 
until they are proved to be right, is the 
most important of all, not only in things of 
natural philosophy, but in every depart- 
ment of daily life.” Along with this reserve 
in judgment comes the habit of taking 
into consideration remote causes. Herbert 
Spencer believes that women are by nature 
predisposed to form opinions from immedi- 
ate results, leaving out of consideration re- 
moter issues, and for this reason he regards 
them as disqualified for the suffrage and for 
control in the larger social «ffairs (‘‘Domes- 
tic Retrospect and Prospect,”” Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly, Sept. 1877), This I believe to 
be the result of their narrower education and 
of the weakness of control to which her 
training subjects their feelings. Strong 
feeling is not incompatible with far- 
sighted reasoning. In social questions it 
would seem essential asa suggester of 
causes which the unfeeling mind would 
overlook; but it must be habituated to a 
well-regulated control. Anda well-regulated 
control is just what has been regarded as, 
upon the whole, undesirable in a woman. 
The cry has been, ‘‘Let her intuitions, her 
feelings guide her.” (Furthermore, her 
subordinate and irresponsible position has 
not tended to devolop far seeing discern- 
ment. Without the habits of mind engen- 
dered only by the bearing of weighty re- 
sponsibilities, there is no chance for the 
growth of a comprehensive judgment.) 

But you may ask, “‘Will the study of 
science, after all, develop these attributes 
of mind? Though Nature be self-reliant 
and straight-forward, will the study of 
botany or zodélogy unfold these traits in the 
student any more than the study of history, 
for instance, whose heroes and heroines dis- 
play them in human guise?” I answer that 
it is the attitude of mind required by a 
study, rather than the direct object of 
study, which disciplines. The attitude of 
mind in the study of science is not simply 
receptive; it seeks, it compares, it checks 
itself, it tries again. It uses imagination, 
but must control it; it sees what it does not 
wish to see, perhaps, but must accept. 
And let me add, that when I speak of the 
study of science I do not mean the super- 
ficial book-learning so universal in our 
schools a few years ago, but a thorough 
application, in which the student is made, 
as far as he goes, his own observer and in- 
vestigator. Neither do I intend to under- 
rate the value of literary studies, orto im- 
ply that they are not essential. But their 
place is already made for them; it is my 
object to urge against the prejudice which 
still largely prevails in reference to scien- 
tific study for women. We are afraid it 
will make our girls rude and ungentle; in a 
word, will make them masculine. But let 
us trust in their potential motherhood. The 
idea that the girl’s nature can be changed 
into the boy’s by any system of education 
is unfounded and unverified. Education 
cannot unmake, it can only bring out; and 
the question for us to decide is, what shall 
we endeavor to bring out? In our girls let 
us develop strength as well as beauty of 
mind. Let us do away with the conception 
still clinging to many cultured minds, that 
it is womanly to be timidand weak, to love 
admiration and display, to be gracious 
rather than true, and dependent rather 

than self-reliant. And, at this time, when 
the health of woman is undergoing such 
trying tests, and threatening muvre than 
anything else the cause of her higher edu- 
cation, there exists a strong argument in 
favor of the natural history studies, be- 
cause of greater healthfulness. They are 
out-of-door studies, whose class-book is the 
field, whose text-book is the botany-box, 
the net, the microscope. Many a young 





woman whose physical condition would 
not allow the usuai college course might 
grow robust in body as well as mind under 
a well-directed course of study in natural 
science. 

Having urged the advantages of scien- 
tific study, I go still further, and advocate 
specialized study. The tendency of modern 
educational reform is toward a more thor- 
ough and extensive application of a few 
subjects. Iam fully in sympathy with this 
tendency, and might say much of the gain 
which I believe would follow such a 
change,—gain in grasp of mind and com- 
pleteness of culture over the desultory 
habit of thought which a crowded curricu- 
lum must produce. But that is not my 
present object. I advocate special atten- 
tion to one subject in the later years of a 
girl's college course, becanse of the benefit 
which will accrue to her therefrom in after- 
life. I believe the one thing now most 
needed for woman is some interest or in- 
fluence which will introduce a more definite 
purpose into her life, leading to more per- 
sistent effort in fewer directions. Her en- 
ergies are scattered over so large a surface 
that their exercise lacks robustness and 
brings about few useful results. Our 
young women graduates dig a little deeper 
into Greek or Latin; one year we find them 
interested in art, the next in history, and so 
on, Our young men find in their universal 
calling as providers the incentive which 
gives tone and concentration to their en- 
deavors. Our girls, as a class, lack this 
incentive. Some claim that their possible 
motherhood should take its place with 
them, and that they should be educated 
with as definite a purpose to be mothers as 
their brothers are to be merchants or pro- 
fessors. But this motive can never present 
itself to the young woman’s mind, as 
a clearly-defined incentive. She cannot 
count on being a mother. [And I do not 
believe that any scheme of special prepara- 
tion for wifehood and motherhood will ever 
meet with successful application. Mother- 
hood is an essential constituent of woman- 
hood, and whatever makes her a complete 
woman makes her a good mother.] At 
least we cannot find here that stimulus 
which will give direction and vigor to the 
aims of a young woman whose college days 
are over, who is not under the necessity of 
earning her own living, and who has not 
marriage in view; and this describes a large 
number of our girls who leave college or 
school on graduation day. But if she bas 
discovered any bent of mind (and she 
should be encouraged to make such a dis- 
covery), and if, without injury to her gen- 
eral training, she has been countenanced in 
giving that tendency open way, and has so 
far prepared herself in the study of her 
choice as to hold in her control the numer- 
ous ,instruments for further research, she 
carries with her the incentive for continued 
application, and the means of constant em- 
ployment and possible usefulness. No 
rambling study can afford the stimulus, the 
vigor of interest which is given by con- 
tinuous application to one favorite subject. 
This keeps the mind active, the habit of 
thought regular. There is no slackening 
of purpose, and no vague questioning, 
‘*What shall I do next?” ‘The high prize 
of lite,” Says Emerson, ‘‘the crowning for- 
tune of a man, is to be born with a bias to 
some pursuit, which finds him in employ- 
ment and happiness.’’ The lower claims of 
social life, so ready with their degenerating 
demands upon the young woman’s time 
and attention, will find it far less easy to 
gain a hold upon her. 

But does notspecial study make narrow? 
Is not the spevialist a social bore? A narrow 
mind will be narrow in its specialty, but 1 
have no fear for naturally well-balanced 
minds. Do we not all know specialists 
whose researches rarely appear in their con- 
versation, far less rarely than we have de- 
sired, who would gladly gather something 
from theirstorehouses? And if the mind is 
naturaily so circumscribed that it does not 
perceive the proprieties of social life, is it 
not, after all, better to be bored with ento- 
mology, for instance, than small talk or su- 
perficial acquirements? This fear seems to 
me altogether unworthy of consideration 
beside the gain in intellectual energy which 
a definite interest and clearly-outlined pur- 
pose cannot fail to gain. Enthusiasm is al- 
ways interesting, no matter how small the 
sphere of its exercise. A man riding his 
hobby is not the most undesirable member 
of society. It is rather the indifferent mem- 
ber, who has not vigor enough to find a hob- 
by. 

The advantages for advanced scientitic 
study offered to women in this country are 
not numerous nor of ahigh order. Ourcol- 
leges, as they introduce elective systems 
and tend toward the methodcs of the Ger- 
man universities, offer better means for 
special study. The colleges for women, 
however, have not advanced so far in this 
direction. They keep, perhaps not unwise- 
ly, on the conservative side, and the greater 
freedom of the university method is likely 
to deter them many years from their adop- 
tion. But opportunities are not altogether 
wanting. A good beginning may be 
made at college. There are excellent 
summer schools, where much may 


be gained. The Woman’s Laboratory 





connected with the Boston School of Tech- 
nology furnishes the best of advantages for 
instruction in chemistry and kindred sub- 
jects; and the School of Technology itself 
has now opened all its courses to women. It 
has been stated that in special courses the 
young women of the Harvard Annex pos- 
sess, at present, while their number is small, 
advantages superior to those of the regular 
students of the college. 

A young woman interested in biology 
writes me that four years ago she could find 
no opening for advanced biological study 
in this country. She went to Cambridge, 
England, and has returned enthusiastic over 
the opportunities for instruction open to her 
there. Another American woman is now 
studying in Professor Huxley’s laboratory 
at South Kensingston. I read, also, that an 
American girl is studying under Professor 
Virchow, at Berlin. The fact that the best 
medical schools of the United States re- 
main closed to women need not be mention- 
ed; it stands too glaringly patent beside 
the marked success which women have at- 
tained in medical practice. 

We cannot but acknowledge that if a 
young woman desires a thorough and ad- 
vanced training in science it is her wisest 
course, if she can afford it, to go abroad af- 
ter having obtained the preliminary instruc- 
tion which our schools will give her. But 
I trust this need not be said many years 
longer.— Miss M. W. Whitney, of Vassar, in 
Education. 


CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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A SEASON TICKET. 

Young people who are now just entering 
upon active existence, with the probability 
of living through the next half century, who 
hold in their lease of life the privilege of 
witnessing and being in the midst of all the 
developments which the next fifty or sixty 
years will uafold, have been granted a pre- 
cious boon. As the beloved ‘Autocrat’ 
said recently, they hold a season ticket to 
all the perfect scenes of humanity for the 
next half century. To think of all the 
swift changes, the sudden transformations, 
the unexpected happenings in politics, lit- 
erature and art, the wonderful revelations 
and the magician-like works of science, the 
struggles, the overturnings ard the triumphs 
of governments which have been condensed 
within the last-half century, and then to re- 
member that the world must keep moving 
on at its present rate of speed, is sufficient 
to make the eager young beginner of life 
turn with dazzled eyes and trembling appre- 
hension from even the speculation of what 
that season ticket may promise. 

The retrospect of even the last generation 
contains most wonderful contrasts. And 
in no social condition has there been great- 
er change than in the opportunities afforded 
to woman and the surroundings and pur- 
suits with which it has been been thought 
proper that she should be contented. Two- 
and-thirty years ago there were but two col 
leges in all this country to which women 
could be admitted; but even these, advanc- 
ed as they then were, thought it necessary 
to draw the line somewhere, and so interdic- 
ted the appearance of the graduating young 
women upon the stage. They might write 
graduating essays. but they must consider 
the proprieties and allow some young knight 
to read their lucubrations, But in the year 
1850 an enterprising young woman persuad- 
ed the faculty and trustees to allow her to 
read her own essay. Consent was given, but 
with express injunction that she should re- 
main under the protecting wings of her 
paper. When she mounted tne platf orm, 
this progressive young woman, with essay 
in hand, deliberately placed her hands be 
hind her back, and tothe astonishment of 
the assembled wiseacres and the delight of 
the audience, proceeded to deliver an ora- 
tion that proved her possession of genuine 
eloguence. Compare that time with the 
present, and what a contrast! 

In a recent issue we gave an account of 
the extent to which women have entered 
the profession of the law. In this one par- 
ticular alone, to say nothing of other pro- 
fessions and educational matters,the change 
in public opinion bas been marvellous. 
In the United States at leastit is now almost 
true that a woman’s possibilities are limi- 
ted only by her capacities, andthe women 
students who are graduating these summer 
days from our hundreds of colleges, where 
they may go with perfect freedom, will 
doubtless find that their season ticket will 
admit them to several decades in which this 


will be entirely true.—Florence Finchin Bos. 
ton Globe. 
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BADLY MIXED. 


A laughable story in the Theatre shows 
the absurd situations into which liquor may 
bring the most talented tipplers. 


An actor of the name of Bass was the 
manager of a provincial theatre in England, 
on the boards of which Edmund Kean once 
appeared for a few nights. During his 
brief engagement Othello was performed 
three or four times, the réle of the Moor 
and his ancient being alternately assumed 
by the great tragediun and the manger. One 
evening they had been dining together, and 
the bottle had been passed too freely. They 








got through the play, however, without 
their condition being discovered by the au- 
dience until they came to the scene in the 
third act in which Othello seizes Lago by 
the throat and delivers the speech beginning, 
‘Villain, be sure thou prove,” etc. Kean, 

who on this occasion was the Othello, as he 
spoke, grasped Iago so fiercely that, being 
somewhat unsteady on his legs,he fell,drag- 
ging his companion down with him. This 
accident confused them both,and when they 
regained their feet, Kean, instead of wait- 
ing for Rass to continue the dialogue, him- 
self uttered the exclamation, ‘'Is itcome to 
this?” which belongs to lago. Bass, who 
was ‘‘letter perfect” in either part, took the 
cue, and went on with that of Othello. For 
& moment or two the audience was nota lit- 
tle puzzled by this interchange of charac- 
ters; but as soon as the real facts of the case 
dawned upon them, they appreciated to the 
full the absurdity of the situation,and the re- 
mainder of the scene—usually listened to 
in breathless silence—was greeted with fre- 
quent peals of laughter. Both actors were 
alike surprised and disgusted at the merri- 
ment they caused. Kean in particular was 
in a towering rage. Anger in some measure 
sobered him. Still he had no suspicion of 
the blunder he had been guilty of,and when 
he quitted the stage he made his way hasti- 
ly to the greenroom, As he entered the 
apartinent, however, the reflection of his 
bronzed visage and the Moorish garments 
in a small mirror over the mantel-piece 
caught his eye, and turning to his fellow- 
actor, he abruptly exclaimed, ‘“‘By Heaven, 
Bass, I’m Othello!” 

“Of course you are,” was the response, 

“Then why the deuce did you assume 
my character?” was the angry query. 

‘Because you in the first instance took 
mine, and, being as drunk as you were, I 
simply followed your lead.” 

Kean wasabout to make a furious rejoin- 
er to this retort, when suddenly, the humor- 
ous side of the incident striking him, the 
heavy frown which had gathered on his 
brow relaxed, and bursting into a hearty fit 
of laughter, be said: ‘‘Well, afterall, I be-- 
lieve it was as much my fault as yours. But 
I fancy we shall find the people in front in 
no appreciative humor during the remain- 
der of the evening.” 

But in this, however, Kean was mistaken. 
When he next appeared upon the stage, the 
magnificence of his acting—he being now 
upon his mettle~-yuickly quelled all mani- 
festations of merriment, and during the re- 
mainder of the play he never once relaxed 
his hold upon the audience. 
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WASTED POLITENESS. 


The editor of the Country Gentleman has 
had an adventure which will make him 
careful what he says about cows in future. 

A man came into the office with a black 
eye, a strip of court-plaster across his 
cheek, one arm in a sling, and us he leaned 
ona crutch and wiped the perspiration 
away from around a lump on his forehead 
with a red cotton handkerchief, he asked if 
the editor was in. Being answered in the 
affirmative, he said: 

‘Well, | want to stop my paper;” and he 
sat down on the edge of a chair as though 
it might hurt it. ‘‘Scratch my name right 
off. You are responsible for my condi- 
tion.” 

“Can it be possible?” we inquired. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘I’m a farmer, and keep 
cows. I recently read an article in your 
paper about a dairyman’s convention, 
where one of the mottoes over the door was: 
‘Treat your cow as you would a lady;’ and 
the article said it was contended by our 
best dairymen that a cow treated in a 
polite, gentlemanly manner, as though she 
was a companion, would give twice as 
much milk. The plan seemed feasible to 
me. I had been a hard man with my stock, 
and thought maybe that was one reason my 
cows always dried up when butter was 
forty cents a pouad, and gave plenty of 
milk when butter was only fifteen cents a 
pound. I decided to adopt your plan, and 
treat a cow as [ woulda lady. So I began 
the very next morning. I put on my Sun- 
day suit, and a white plug hat I bought the 
year Greeley ran for president, and went to 
the barn to milk. I noticed the old cow 
seemed to be bashful and frightened, but 
taking off my hat and bowing politely, I 
said: ‘Madam, wiil you do me the favor to 
hoist?” At the same time I tapped her 
gently on the flank with my plug hat; put- 
ting the tin pail under her I sat down on 
the milking stool.” 

“Did she hoist?” said we, rather anxious 
to know how the advice of President Smith, 
of Sheboygan, the great dairyman, worked. 

“Did she hoist! Well, look at me, and 
see if you think she hoisted. The cow 
raised, and kicked me with a!l four feet, 
switched me with her tail, and hooked me 
with both horns at once; and when I got up 
out of the bedding in the stall, and dug my 
hat out of the manger, and the milking- 
stool from under me, I forgot all about the 
polite treatment of horned cattle. Why, 
she fairly galloped over me, and I never 
want to read your paper again.” 

We tried to explain to him that the ad- 
vice did not apply to brindle cows at all, 
but he bobbed out, the maddest man that 
ever asked a cow to hoist. 

————_-+-> o —____ 

Sir Bernard Burke, a British antiquarian, 
declares that “there is not now living a 
single descendant in the male line of Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Cowley, 
Butler, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, 
Byron or Moore; not one of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, nor, I believe, of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
not one of Drake, Cromwell, Hampden, 
Monk, Marlborough, Peterborough or 
Nelson; not one of Bolingbroke, Walpole, 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan or 
Canning; not one of Bacon, Locke, Newton 
or Davy; not one of Hume, Gibbon or Ma- 
caulay; not one of Hogarth, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds or Sir Thomas Lawrence; not one 
of David Garrick, John Kemble or Edmund 
Kean.” —Ohristian Union. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science will meet next year 
at Minneapolis. 


The dining-cars upon the Northwestern 
Railroad have conspicuously written across 
their bills of fare: ‘‘No orders from the 
wine-list filled while passing through Lowa.” 


As Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was walking 
upon the beach one day, an over curious ad- 
mirer asked if she was not afraid of the ter- 
rific storm then raging. She replied: ‘*No; 
I prefer the voice of God to thatof the sum- 
mer boarder.” —Christian Union. 


An English paper says that fractions of a 
penny have never been paid by the Bank of 
England in distributing the dividends on the 
national debt, and the accumulations of the 
unpaid fractions amount to £143,000. Think 
what a tax this debt must have been on the 
industry of Great Britian! 


A London paper says that ‘‘Mr. P. Mu- 
nuswamy Chetty, a native land-owner and 
merchant of Madras, to celebrate his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, has undertaken to bear the 
expenses of the marriages of one hundred 
persons in indigent circumstances, and in- 
tends to present each of his domestic ser- 
vants with a pair of gold bangles, besides 
making a large distribution of alms to 
Brahmins and mendicants.” 


If Mrs. Lincoln’s “ruling passion” was 
to be honored, it was not so ‘‘strong in 
death” but that she expressly desired her 
minister to attempt no eulogy at her funer- 
al. It was attended by no display, but by 
common consent there was a general sus- 
pension of business in the town. Her idio- 
syncracies have been a current topic, but 
whatever may be said, let it be held up tothe 
credit of Mrs. Lincoln’s character, and asan 
example to other young women, that as 
Miss Todd she dismissed Douglass on ac- 
account of his bad morals.— Watchman. 


A curious and interesting discovery has 
been made by some workmen employed in 
digging a canal to connect Lakes Eustis and 
Dora, in Florida. Four feet below the sur- 
face of the water on the northwestern shore 
of Lake Dora, they found the remains of 
what appears to have been a stone house or 
fort. There are small and peculiarly-shaped 
blocks of sandstone, pieces of pottery and 
various utensils of mottled flint, and the 
whole thing now awaits the opinion of an 
expert in such matters. —Our Continent. 


On the eve of a Yorkshire election, Mrs. 
Wentworth Beaumont (a great coal owner), 
an aged lady, drove in her chariot-and-four 
to Downing street, and sought an interview 
with the then Prime Minister, with whom 
she was well acquainted. ‘‘Well, my Lord, 
are you quite determined to make your man 
stand for our seat?” ‘Quite determined.” 
“Very well. Iam on my wayto Yorkshire 
with four hundred thousand dollars in my 
carriage for my man. Try and do better 
than that.” Lord Dacre, who told thisstory, 
said that he had known the government to 
spend two hundred thousand dollars secret- 
service money on an election. 


The outcry of some ot the organs of the 
liquor interest in Chicago and farther East 
against the prohibition victories in Kansas 
and Iowa are perfectly natural. They all 
belong to the same body. They remind us 
of the kitten that Sammy and Susie owned 
in common—he the hind quarters and she 
thefore. When, one day, mamma heard a 
tremendous cat-concert, and asked, ‘Pray, 
what is the matter, children?” Sammy’s 
answer was ready: ‘‘I trod on my end and 
her end squealed.” We hope to hear the 
Chicago end of the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion squealing on itsown account before 
long. —Chicago Advance. 


An old family servant of the Bronté family 
says that the famous sisters had very regu- 
lar habits of indoor life. At 9 o’clock pre- 
cisely every evening, all domestic work was 
put aside and literary tasks were begun. 
They talked over the stories they were en- 
gaged upon and described their plots, 
Apparently there was some writing during 
the day, for, according to the servant: 
‘‘Many’s the time that I have seen Miss 
Emily put down the tally-iron as she was 
ironing the clothes to scribble something on 
a piece of paper. Whatever she was doing, 
ironing or baking, she had her pencil and 
paper by her. I know now she was writing 
‘Wuthering Heights.’ ” 

Olive Logan says the British soldier is 
the best-dressed fighter in the world. 
“Every inch of the scarlet cloth of which 
the coats of British soldiers are made is sub- 
jected to a variety of chemical tests in order 
to discover the slightest defect in it; finally 
a bit of it is exposed to the sun and rain— 
the best and final test of the durability of 
its color and the strength of its texture, 
Boots for army-wear cannot by any possi- 
bility be paper-soled mockeries, such as 
were furnished by heartless contractors to 
our troops during the War of the Confeder- 
acy. In order to ascertain whether they 
are up to the required standard of excellence, 
one pair out of a certain secretly agreed- 
upon number is ripped completely apart, 
and in this way a constant supervision is 


Says Our Continent: ‘‘Nolaw in married 
life is of more positive application, and none 
has been more calmly set aside, than that 
which makes the wife the proper agent of 
expenditure. The man's contact with home 
is not permanent, but casual. The woman, 
from her very position, is in constant rela 
tion toits requirements. She can best judge 
the relative need and value of anything to 
be bought, and, if the chance for any expe- 
rience has been allowed her, can buy with 
better judgment and clearer knowledge. 
And, if still she hesitates and draws back, 
and says, as I have heard women say, ‘O 
I’m such a child still—I don’t know any- 
thing about business; Charley aiways at- 
tends to everything,’ let Charley himself 
rouse her to a sense of thesituation, and do 
for her the work her mother would have 
done had she, poor soul, had apy superflu- 
ous sense or reason to use or transmit.” 


The Icelander is invariably educated, 
often learned, and a law-abider. A child of 
ten unable to read is not to be found from 
one end of the island to the other. A peas- 
ant hardly above the condition of an Arran 
“earberry” capable of speaking two lan- 
guages is no rarity. All of them possess 
an amount of general information which 
‘‘men of education” in more southern lati- 
tudes might envy, and the Copenhagen 
publishers can calculate with safety on sell- 
ing an edition of any good popular scienti- 
fic work among the humble graziers and 
fishere of ‘‘Island.” Three-fourths of its 
lava-covered, glacier-worn surface is incap- 
able of supporting any human being. Yet 
on the scantily-herbaged portion 74,000 
well-educated, orderly people subsist, though 
the island is overpopulated. Of late there 
has been some emigration to America. The 
Icelander, however, clings to his northern 
waste, 


An English member of Parliament named 
Macfarlane has published a list of penalties 
imposed by British courts last year to show 
their disproportion to the offenses, aud if a 
selection made in this way fails to prove 
anything, some of the items read curiously, 
asthus: Kickinga wife to death, six weeks’ 
hard labor; picking a woman’s pocket of 9s 
(second offense), 10 years’ penal servitude; 
knocking down a wife and kicking her 
Savagely in the face, three months’ 
hard labor; woman treated indecently and 
killed by three men, one 16 months’ hard 
labor and two six months’ each; stealing 
coals, value 2s, eight months’ hard labor; 
trying to kill a wife with a razor (second of- 
fense), 12 months’ hard labor; stealing 
watch, value 303 (second offense), five years’ 
penal servitude: stealing a knife and keys, 
five years’ penal servitude; striking violently 
in face and indecently assaulting a woman, 
40s fine; knocking down and kicking a wo- 
man twice, £4 fine. 


The Begum of Bhopal has been more lib- 
eral than the Empress of India’s own Indian 
Government, as she has not only offered to 
supply a contingent of troops for service in 
Egypt, but has also volunteered to pay their 
expenses While they are thera. Her High- 
ness (says the New York World) is a strict 
Mohammedan, and she comes of a family 
which before this has proved its friendship 
for England at a perilous time. Her mother, 
a woman of extraordinary capacity and lib- 
erality, made her litt:e State of Bhopal one 
of the model States of India, and at the out- 
break of the mutiny stood by the British, 
placing all her forces at their disposal. Her 
loyalty was rewarded by an increase of do- 
minion ard by a Grand Commandery of the 
Star of India. At her death her daughter, 
whom she had trained very carefully and 
who inherited with her crown her capacity 
and liberality, succeeded her. She has 
proved another model sovereign, and has 
received the order bestowed upon her moth- 
er. Whenthe Princeof Wales helda Grand 
Chapter of the Star of India at Calcutta the 
little figure of the Princess, veiled from 
head to foot, was the most conspicuous ob- 
ject in the throng of the great Princes of 
Hindostan. In 1878 the Begum placed all 
her forces at the disposal of the British, for 
service in Afghanistan. 


Another Chicago policeman has distin- 
guished nimself by arresting as a street- 
walker a young woman, who upon exami- 
nation proved to be in the employ of Mar- 
shall, Field & Co., and was able to produce 
evidence of her good character. The most 
surprising feature of the case is that Justice 
Wallace suggested that the young woman 
ought not to be out at thattime of night 
(about 9 o’clock), and imposed a fine of $5, 
which he was gracious enough to suspend 
during good behavior. Such arrests and 
fines are in the nature of an outrage. If 
the police want to undertake a crusade 
against street-walkers they will find abun- 
dant material to work upon without making 
the arrest of any woman who has respect- 
able employment, and it is aot within the 
function of a Justice of the Peace to lay 
down as a general principle that a respect- 
able woman ought not to go out on the street 
as late as 9 o’clock. There is many a 
respectable working-girl who does not reach 
her lodgings before that time. So long as 
State street, Clark street and other localities 
are crowded with low dives which the police 





kept.” 


are permitted to ply their vocation in 
saloons and other public places, the arrest 
of any young woman on the streets at any 
time of night who proves to be engaged in 
reputable employment ought to be suffi- 
cient to secure the discharge of the police 
man who commits the outrage.— Chicago 
Tribune. ' 


It is something which borders upon the 
comical—a sort of high comedy to be 
sure—to see learned educators in Eastern 
colleges and universities, gravely arguing, 
as if it were really a new question and one 
to be approached in that timid manner re- 
minding one of a horse feeling its way over 
cracking ice, as to whether young men and 
young women may be educated in the same 
institutions, and allowed to meet in the 
same class-rooms.—By and by they will 
wake up in surprise to find out that the ex- 
periment, if anything so clearly in accord 
with the very idea of the home life can 
properly be called experimental, had been 
tried and approved for years, in scores 
of colleges all over the Interior and West. 
Dr. Howard Crosby declares his conviction 
that women need preciseiy the same mental 
training that men need in the formative 
period of their minds; that it is beyond the 
college curriculum when their paths di- 
verge. He would not have the two sexes 
together in the class-room, but asks, ‘‘Why 
may not the mornings be given to young 
men and the afternoons to young women 
in the same rooms, under the same instruc- 
tors, with the same apparatus, and under 
the same system of honors and degrees?” 
But why not have both together in the 
class-‘rooms? They won't scratch each 
other’s eyes out. In fact, where they do 
occupy the same class-room together, they 
are found to behave very much as well-bred 
ladies and gentlemen do elsewhere.—Chi- 
cago Advunce. 


of a very superior character, for use dur- 
ing the ensuing Fall and Winter. 
HE PEERLES aes 
r Singing Schools. 
(Price 75 cts.) A new,fresh, and every way desir- 
able book, with abundant material for the instruction 
of singing classes, and for social singing. By W. 


O, Perkins. 
$0 For Common Schools, 
1 Price 50 cents. 
Has had a year’s trial, with universal approval, in 
a multitude of schools. Large variety of wide- 
awake songs. By L. O, Emerson, 


LIGHT AND LIFE, sunaay Scnoors. 


(Price 35 cts.) Great success has attended this 
exceptionally fine collection, which has been before 
the public but a few months. Enthusiastic com- 
mendations wherever used, By R. M. McIntosh, 


THE GHORAL GHOIR. ‘con. Sho:.< 


Conventions. 
(Price $1.00,) It is the companion book to 
Tue Peercess, is larger, and has a much greater 
number of pieces for choirs, The sin fing class 
course is the same as that in the smaller book, By 


W. O. Perkins, 
For High 


THE WELCOME CHORUS. ‘sci.coi! 


(Price $1.00.) This book, although of recent 
issue, has come to be regarded as a standard book 
for use in the higher schools. By W. S. Tilden, 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 

“Uitima Thule” Part Il. By HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “Ultima Thule,” with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pear in this book. As thisis the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle, 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly er.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 
By the author of “The Lamplighter,” etc. 

Edition. 12mo, $1.50, 

**Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than “The Lamplighter,” and was pro- 
noonced by critics even better than that famous 
story. 


New 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “American 
Men of Letters,” edited by CuarLes DUDLEY 
WARNER. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. In this book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. With four illustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Thisis the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,” ‘‘Arne,’”’ “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Kjornson ‘the prince of story-tellers 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of England, 
bat so many famous men were conspicnous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic inter- 
est. Newman, Pusey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “Reminis- 
cences,"’ whichare fall of anecdotes ard recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England, 


Peter the Great. 


Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They giveina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo. $1.20, 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER. Little Classic Style. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 
“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on colonir! history 
wiil wel erly any book from her hand. She 











No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girlsintending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have t:o often been few. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


PHOTOGRAPH 








An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY’S. Bta- 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 





In Manilla or white paper, 5 


ALBUMS. 

STUDENTS’ cents each and upwards, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers 

NOTE BOOKS. 184 Devonshire St., Boston 


PHOTOGRAPH “at any season of tho year at” 
Ss. 
ALBUMS 














do not disturb, and so long as prostitutes 


Stationers, 

184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

Costly outfit free. Ad Trus & Co,, Au- 
Maine. 


ard & Gay 
$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
gusta, 


isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 
present tothe mindof another. It was our good 
fortune, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came out of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we cou!d almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worn 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer in the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt caiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the ‘‘Improvisatore;"’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset eeen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
~~ * .- * * * * 

«A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic desc:iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of qnaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.*’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

“Away Down South in Dixie,” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
ad ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations, 


These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moger, 
one of the artists who illustrated ‘Uncle Remus.”’ 

“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successfal as “Uncle Remus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old prusteticn negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as faithfally portrayed. 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work,.”’..Savannah Morning News. 

Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT Is, 

Being acomplete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge. 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 

ye by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 


“A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 
“The book is intended to fill a want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, including visitors and residents alike.”’—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, = on receipt of price. Cata- 
ree. 
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logues mailed 
Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTO™. 


Published this Week. 


THE NEW ROUND ROBIN NOVEL : 


Doctor Ben, 


$1.00, 


“The motif is strong and consistent. The story 
is interesting and well carried out, and our interest 
in poor Ben is vivid and sustained. It is a book 
likely to (ake for its very oddity. 


1 vol. 16mo, 


Charles Albert Fechter, 
By KATE FIELD. 


Vol, 6 of the American Actor Series, Illustrated 
$1.25. 

There have been but few lives so varied and pic- 
turesque as that of Fechter, the Anglo-German- 
Franco-Italian tragedian. Miss Field has given a 
clear and vivid account of his many vicissitudes, and 
his strange and varied life in France, England and 
America, To this are added chapters by Edmund 
Yates, Herman Vezin, and Wilkie Collins, containing 
very interesting recollections of Fechter, and a care- 
ful stady of his dramatic art, written by his warm 
friend, Charles Dickens, 


New Edition. Price Reduced. 


On the Imitation of Christ. 
By THOMAS a KEMPIS. 


The latest revised translation, with over 300 new 
cuts. Ivol. 16mo. Red edges. $1.50. 

“This famous old work of the German ascetic, 
Thomas a Kempis, has never, to our knowledge, ap- 
peared in as attractive an edition as the one under 
notice. Messrs. James R. Usgood & Co. have issued 
it in exquisite style, with numerous illustrations, de 
signed in the spirit of the text. It meritsa place in 
every library.—Hpiscopal Register. 


Billy Blew-Away’s Alphabeti- 
cal, Orthographical and 
Philological Picture 
Book for Learners. 


Lazy HourSeries. 1 vol. oblong octavo. 75 cents 


An amusing and instructive A B C book for chil- 
dren ‘‘of all ages,’ on an entirely new and attractive 
scheme. Sure to stimulate both laughter and learn 
ing. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Weur Books, 


Nearly 2000 original illustrations by American 
Artists, and more than 100 new books by popular 
American authors,are included in D. Lothrop & 
Co.’s Holiday Announcements. So liberal an ex- 
penditure has never before been made by one 
firm in a single year for Holiday Books. 








A new book in the“* SPARE MINUTE SERIES,’ 
Edited by E. E. BROWN, 


LIVING TRUTHS. 


From CuHartes KinGsiey, with an introduction, 
by W. D. Howe us, 


16mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, - - $1.00. 


THE INITIALVOLUME OF A NEW SERIES 
“The Reading Union Library,” 


MAGNA CHARTA STORIES, 


By the most popular writers in America. Edited by 
ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A, 


16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, - - - - $1.00. 





NOW READY. 
THE FOURTH ISSUE OF THE V.1IF. 
SERIES, 


MY GIRLS. 


By Lipa A. CuurcuiLt, 


12mo, Cloth, es + ee 


A TIMELY Booxkzkz 


By CLara Erskine CLEMENT, 


HISTORY OF ECYPT, 


WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


f2mo, Cloth, - - - - - - 


D. LOTHROP & C0O”S MAGAZINES 
for Young People, are 
Wide Awake, $2.50 a year. 
Babyland, 50 cents a year. 
Little Folks’ Readers, 75 cents a year. 
The Pansy (weekly), 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions received by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 
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All commanications for the Wowan's /oOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Dusiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Revistercd Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person -ending it. 


Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
eetved by the publi her to discontinue ana until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are queety requested to note the ex- 

tration of their -ubscriptions and to forward money 
ioe the ensuiug year without waiting fora bill. 








SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN WISCONSIN 

In accordance with the call previously is- 
sued, the Suffragists of Wisconsin met in 
Madison, Weduesday and Thursday, the 
7th and 8th instant, for the purpose of 
forming a Woman Suffrage society. The 
Assembly Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives was granted free, for their use, on 
Wednesday evening. President John Bas- 
com, of the Wisconsin State University, 
delivered an excellent address, philosopbi- 
cal and logical, which was listened to with 
profound interest. It is understood that 
the local society of Madison will either issue 
it in tract form, or take other measures to 
have it widely circulated. 

On the forenoon of Friday, the 8th, the 
convention again met in the Assembly Hall 
at 10 o'clock. The meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. A. B. Gray, upon whose 
nomination Mr. J. M. Olin was electec 
chairman. Rev. Olympia Brown, of Ra- 
cine, offered up a prayer, after which Miss 
Sarah Richards, of Milwaukee, was chosen 
temporary secretary. The call, in response 
to which the meeting was held, was read. 
On motion, the chair appointed the follow- 
ing committee to draft and submit a consti 
tution: M s. A. B. Gray, Wausau; Mrs. 
Eveline Mason, Milwaukee; Mrs. F. M. 


Holy, Baraboo; Mrs. Partridge, White- 
water; Mrs. E. C. Bascom, Madison; 
Mrs. E. E. Woodman, Baraboo; Rev. 


Olympia Brown, Racine. The fullowing 
committee of three on resolutions was ap- 
pointed: Miss Nancy Comstock, Milwau- 
kee; Miss Collins, Mukwanago; Mrs. Stella 
Baker, Grand Rapids. Interesting reports 
were read from various local organizations 
in the state, which showed a creditable de- 
gree of work and interest, Mrs, Mary E. 
Hagygart gave a brief, interesting account ot 
the work in Indiana. 

In the afternoon, during the absence of 
the committees, addresses were made by 
Rev. Florence Kaliock and Lucy Stone. 

The form of constitution adopted was as 
follows: 


We, the undersigned, fiiends of woman suffrage, 
assembled in mass convention in Madisou, “is., 
Sept. 8th, 1882. in respouse to a call widely signed, 
after public notice duly given, aud re.og..izing the 
state suciety which has dune such noble work in the 
past years, yet feeling that amore compiete oran- 
ization is needed, do estabiisn thie Constitution for 
the carrying on of the work in this State of Wis- 
consin: 

Art. 1. This association shall be called the Wis- 
consin Woman's Suffrage Association. 

2. The object of this arsuciation is to energize 
and uuify the work for woman's enfranchisement 
throughout the state. 

3. ‘I'he officers of this association shall be a presi- 
dent, nine vice-presidents at lurge, a chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee. correspoudiug sec etary, rece. d- 
ing secretary and treasurer, all of whom suall be ex- 
officio members of the executive committee. The 
executive committee shali have power to add to this 
bumber one Memver from each couuty in the state. 
The president of each local auxiliary shal: be ex- 
officio vice-president of this association. 

4. Five membcrs of the executive committee siall, 
when convened by the chairman, after five days’ 
written notice to each member of the commitie, 
constitute a quorum. 

5. The chairman of the executive committee shall 
convene a meeting whenever requested by four of 
that committee to do so. 

6. ‘ue meeting of che association shall be called 
by the president whenever requested by two-thirds 
of the executive commitiee. 

7. The executive committee may fill all vacancies 
that may occ.r inthe intervals between the aunual 
meetiugs. ’ 

8. The officers shall be elected annually at the an- 
nual meeting of delegates, each iocal auxiliary of the 
state being entitled to Lbree del gates. 

9. No money shall be dispensed by the treasurer 
except asthe executive Committee shail provide. 

10. Meetings of this assuciation shail be condact.d 
in sccordance with parliamentary rules, 

31, Any persou in the state way become & member 
of this aseociation, by anuual payment of 5v cents. 


Dr. Laura Ross Wolcott, of Milwaukee, 
was elected president; Rev. Olympia Browo 
of Racine, first vice presid_nt; Mrs. Helen 
R. Olin, of Madison, cha'rman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The names of the 
other officers are not at hand, but a fuil 
board was elected. H. B. Blackwell closed 
the session with an address. 

On the evening of Friday, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Mrs, Mary E Haggart addressed 
a large and attentive audience, which filled 
the Assembly Hall, aod the convention 
came to a successful close. 

One of the pleasantest features of the 
meeting was the presence of many tntelli- 
gent women, young and elderly, who un- 
derstuod the question, who were active 
workers, and heads or members of locai so- 

eties from many different parts of the 





state. Itis this continuous work by many 
hands that will hasten the coming of tho 
end. It was pleasant to see once more the 
face of our tried friend and co-worker, Mrs. 
Fanny Holy, of Barraboo, who came down 
with Mrs. Woodman and a delegation of 
earnest workers from the Sauk Co. Society; 
also delegates from La Crosse, Prairie du 
Chien and other localities. 

Mr. J. M. Olin aided the meeting as its 
presiding officer, by his cordial sympathy 
with the cause. Our hearty word is, suc- 
cess to the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Society ! L. 8. 
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FROM BOSTON TO MADISON. 

Monday morning, September 4, we took 
our last look at the blue waters of Boston 
Bay and were swept, as by a gale, through 
the hills of central Massachusetts, across the 
green valley of the Connecticut, through 
the dar< recesses of Hoosac Tunnel, among 
the fertile hills of Berkshire, across the 
lordly Hudson, along the rich flats of the 
Mohawk, till night closed in at Syracuse 
and the train at last landed us in Buffalo 
Next morning found us at Niagara Falls, 
where we fell into the fatal snare of a hack- 
man who drove us under specious pretences 
a tedious round to all the show-places 
which levy toll on the unsuspecting stran- 
ger. We broke our fetters at last by 
alighting atthe Clifton House, and rejoiced 
in the almost unsullied landscape and free 
locomotion of the Canadian side of the 
river. Without wishing to seem anti- 
American, let us advise all tourists visiting 
Niagara to go straight to the Clifton House 
by the Canada Southern Railway, and 
thence explore all the beauties and wonders 
afoot, leaving the unprincipled hackmen to 
their own devices. For there you are 
within an easy walk of the Suspension 
Bridge, with Prospect Park, Goat Island 
and the rapids on the American side, and 
with glorious Table Rock, the Museum, 
Boiling Spring and the base of the great 
falls close by, on the Canada side. From 
the top of the Museum you can look down 
into the boiling caldron of the great falls, 
and from tbe hills behind it you gaze on 
tLe whole glorious scene, spanned by mag- 
nificent rainbows. All this, with excellent 
fare and accommodations and an ideal 
piazza, where you can look directly across 
over the American falls, you can have for 
three dollars a day. 

Here we found our English friends, the 
Misses Miller, enjoying their visit in spite 
of serious illness which has deranged their 
plans and shortened their stay. It was in- 
teresting to hear their comments on the im- 
proved condition of women in America, as 
compared with that in England. The 
courtesy shown them in everyday matters; 
the ‘‘ladies’ entrance” at American hotels; 
the attention shown to women by the con- 
ductors of public conveyances, and by the 
custom house officers while examining their 
baggage—these were surface indications of 
a greater deference on the part of men 
toward women than exists in Europe. 
With great regret, these gifted and intelli- 
gent women found themselves obliged to 
forego their proposed attendance at the 
Convention in Madison and Omaha, and to 
return to England by the steamer of the 
16th ult. 

At 1 P. M. we should have gone on West- 
ward, But by a mismanagement, at once 
penurious and short-sighted, which charac- 
terizes the Vanderbilt monopoly, the New 
York Central train was several hours be- 
hind time, thus breaking all our western 
connections, and costivug the pxssengers 
hundreds of dollars in increased expenses 
in addition to the loss of aday. When will 
our people grapple with the difficult rail- 
road problem? Until they do, we are at 
the mercy of the ‘‘combination,”” which 
now exacts high fares and furnishes di- 
minished accommodations. The Canada 
Southern R. R. was not to blame for our 
delay, and we glided over an undulating 
farming country to Detroit, where the 
Michigan Central R R. delayed us four 
hours more and then attached us to an ac- 
comodation train stopping everywhere. 
Luckily, a light rain had laid the dust. The 
plain of Michigan, with its light, sandy 
soil covered with fine farms and thriving 
villages, is always cheerful in aspect. We 
pussed through Ann Arbor, the seat of the 
great university of Michigan, which has 
several thousand students and 1:.akes no 
distinctions on account of sex. Whats 
pity that President Eliot and the Harvard 
conservatives will not open their eyes to 
the success of coeducation in the West, 
from Ithaca, New York, to Oakland, Cali- 
fordia! But, as Sidney Smith eaid that it 
would take a surgical operation to geta 
joke through the brain of a Scotchman, so 
it would take the oculists’ skill of Williams 
and Detby combined, to clear the sight of 
the old fogies of Yale and Amherst and 
Brown and Dartmouth and Williams Col- 
leges. Fortunately these men will die some 
day, and give place to men of clearer 
vision. : 

But while lam writing, my companion 
is making converts to woman's rights. Un 
suspecting ladies and gentlemen on the cars 
find themselves engaged in conversation by 
a gentie little lady of plcasant voice and 





motherly manner, and are set to reading 
“Nine Years Experience in Wyoming,” 
with surprising readiness. If we could 
only have an unlimited supply of ‘leaflets’ 
and a colporteur on every train, the world 
might soon be converted. 

At Chicago we had to wait some hours, 
and looked up scveral old friends in that 
western Babel, as crowded and noisy as 
New York City. Arrivingat Madison, we 
were received with cordial hospitality by 
President and Mrs. Bascom at their lovely 
home. Here we remained during the two 
days’ convention, held to reorganize the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association. 
Here, too, were Mrs. Haggart of Indiana, and 
Rev. Florence Kallock of Illinois. The ad- 
dress of the first evening was an admirable 
one by President Bascom. The next day 
was largely occupied by the framing of a 
new constitution and the appointment of 
officers. Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mrs. Hag- 
gart were the speakers at the closing ses- 
sion, which was largely attended, all the 
seats in Assembly Hall being occupied. 

At midnight, after the convention closed, 
onr party took the night train to Chicago, 
and next day went on to Omaha. 

Before closing, let me speak with real ad- 
miration of the beautiful University of 
Wisconsin, and its liberal:minded and 
efficient President. The students number 
over four bundred, one third of them 
women. Butif women everywhere could 
know the advantages which this University 
offers to them almost without charge, there 
would be hundreds more of Eastern stu- 
dents this very year. 

Elsewhere we give a fuller report of the 





meeting at Madison. H. B, B. 
oe 
THE BETE NOIR OF MASSACHUSETTS RE- 
PUBLICANISM. 


Most of us can recall some ogre of our 
early childhood, which, for the time, exer- 
cised a potent sway over our imaginations. 
Whether it belonged to the old time folk- 
lore, which the young America of to-day 
greatly discredits, or whether it originated 
in the fertile brain of the nurses, servants, 
and older brothers and sisters, who were 
‘‘dress'd in a little brief authority,” in the 
absence of our parents, does not matter. 
Cicero says ‘‘The ancients invented the 
punishments of the dead, to keep the 
wicked in awe,” and children have been 
systematically terrorized in a similar way. 

The particular ogre who dominated my 
childhood, and that of my small circle of 
brothers, sisters, cousins and playmates, 
was known as “Old Boolah.” How he re- 
ceived the name, where was his haditat, or 
what his genealogy, we never knew, nor 
cared to know. We never saw him, but we 
could minutely describe him. He strode 
over roofs of houses, when he stalked 
abroad, as easily as we children stepped 
over cobble-stones, and he walked faster 
than the wind. He had but one eye, but 
that occupied the whole upper half of his 
face, the remainder of which was mouth. 

Like the grotesque giant represented in 
the statue of the ‘Fountain of the Ogre,” 
at Berne, Switzerland, he fed upon child- 
ren, half a dozen of whom he devoured at a 
meal. He always carried an enormous 
sack, into which he thrust the hapless 
youngsters left over from a repast, and our 
short hair stood on end when some vera- 
cious narrator informed us that he had 
heard their wailings as they begged not to 
be eaten. He was gifted with marvellous 
powers of hearing, so that if one but whis- 
pered him an entreaty to come, although he 
might at that moment be in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, one only had to turn, 
and lo, there he stood. There was one re- 
deeming trait in ‘*Old Boolah’s” character 
—he never molested good children. His 
appetite—like that of gourmands, which 
gives the preference to long kept game— 
was entirely for bad children, and the 
worse they were, the more eagerly he de 
voured them. 

If it was Saturday night—and in those 
days at sunset of Saturday evenings Sunday 
began,—and the white kitchen floor was 
freshly sprinkled with damp sand, after the 
prevailing fashion, and if we, eluding our 
elders, who had already assumed their Sun- 
day face and manners, stole out to the at- 
tractive room for a game of romps, it was 
only necessary for the handmaiden in 
charge, who always objected to our inva- 
sion of her apartment, to inform us that 
“Old Boolah was always on the luok-out 
for children who played Saturday nights!” 
We grew quiet and decorous immediately. 

If our parents went off, en masse, tua 
funeral, almost the ouly festivity they in- 
dulged in, and we defied whoever had 
charge of us, and yielded to the enticement 
of our “besetting sin,” by manfacturiug 
molasses candy on the kitchen hearth, ‘‘Old 
Boolah’s” interference was invoked imme- 
diately. Throwiog wide open the kitchen 
doors and windows, the same grim hand- 
maiden would nod significantly, and say, 
“Very well! go on, and make your candy! 
Old Boolah will be sure to smell it, and he 
knows tbat only bad children make molas- 
ses candy when their mothers forbid it!” 
Our candy-making was ended immediately, 
almost as svon as begun. 

O_ce, inspired by a Sunday-School libra- 








ry book, an epitomized edition of Fox's 
‘Christian Martyrs,” prepared for the use 
of children, we attempted to re enact the 
burning of Archbishop Cranmer, in a cor- 
ner of the back yard, one of our largest 
dolls doing duty as the recanting ecclesi- 
astic. In the very height of our excite- 
ment, just as the flames had seized upon 
the painted face of our once beloved doll, a 
shout reached us from some quarter, ‘‘Old 
Boolah’s coming!” It routed us uncere- 
moniously, “horse, foot and dragoons.” 

Away we went, over fences, through gar- 
dens and backyards, boys and girls to- 
gether, as scared a flock of sever and 
eight-year olds as the daylight ever wit- 
nessed. We left fragments of trousers and 
paptalets, gowns and pinafores, caps and 
sun-bonnets, hanging to the fences, as we 
scampered, and debouching on another 
street from that on which we lived, almost 
upset a turbaned colored woman, carry- 
ing home a basket of clothes, in the shock 
of our collision with her. She halted us 
with astrong band and a strong voice, per- 
tinently inquiring, ‘‘Laws, chillen! what’y 
de matter? is de debbil arter yer?” Well, 
we thought he was. And for some time 
after, any of us were ready to assert that 
we heard the wailing of children in ‘‘Old 
Boohlah’s” sack, and the whish of the 
wind, as he rushed on behind us. 

I find it impossible to read the political 
papers of the state, just now, without re- 
membering how my childhood was afflicted 
by this terrible ogre. For Massachusetts 
Republicans seem to be tormeated with as 
grievous a déte noir, whom they denomi- 
nate ‘‘Ben Butler.” Although their enemy 
has not as yet confronted them, they have 
cleared the decks for action, have double- 
shotted the guns to the very muzzle, and 
are getting the gunners to their places with 
lighted matches. All sorts of contradictory 
counsel is given by self-constituted mentors 
in various locations, and there is no lack of 
predicting Cassandras who fo: bode dire cal- 
amities if their impossible directions are 
not followed. Another ‘‘Butler scare” has 
invaded Massachusetts politics. 1 make a 
few quotations, at random, from papers 
lying before me: 

“Gen. Butler says there are plenty of 
reasons, Other than the anti-veto vote, why 
Mr. Crapo should not be elected Governer 
of Massachusetts.” 

“It is tolerably clear that Gen. Butler, if 
he becomes 4 candidate, will have better 
prospects of an election than ever before.” 

“Crapo is said to be a warm personal 
friend of Gen. Butler. which considera- 
tion would probably deter the General 
from entering the lists against him.” 

‘The banking interest is strongly in favor 
of Crapo, on sccount of his service in Con- 
gress in getting an extension of national 
bank charters. This is a reason why Gen. 
Butler would be most likely to be a candi- 
date against him.” 

‘Butler, who is a suffragist, would be 
certain to run against Bishop.” 

**Because Mr. Bishop represents Gen. 
Butler's favorite state issue of economic re- 
form, the supporters of the former gen- 
tleman urge that he will be the best possible 
man to put in nomination against Gen. 
Butler.” 

‘*With a state tax this year of $2 000.000, 
and two-thirds of the officers and clerks 
throughout the state before the Legislature 
with petitions fora raise of salary, there 
would seem to be need of, at least, another 
‘Butler scare.’ 

‘Crapo, not ithstanding his vote for the 
river and harbor bill, is a stronger man 
politically than Mr. Bishop, hence Gen. 
ne will be less likely to run against 

im, 

‘‘When two state tickets are fairly be 
fore the people,—Butler on the one hand, 
and the Lord knows who on the other, etc., 
etc., etc.” 

Allthis must be extremely flattering to 
Gen. Butler, as it is intensely amusing to 
lookers-on. To observe how every contin 
gency and emergency are looked at from 
the standpoint of his candidacy, to read the 
various propositions of measures to head 
bim off, the frantic appeals to nominate 
Crapo lest Butler become governor, and the 
counter adjurations for the nomination of 
Bishop, if Butler is to be defeated, is en- 
ough to increase a man’s valuation of him- 
self, were he less self-complacent than Gen. 
Butler is supposed to be. 

“If you can’t make folks like you,” said 
Mother Bickerdyke, an army nurse in the 
west, ‘‘then make ’em afraid of you. It 
works just as well in most cases.” 
And Gen. Butler isevidenily of the same 
opinion. Hecan say with Pope’s satiric 
poet: 

“T am so proud, I am no slave: 

So impudent, [ own myself no knave. 
Yes, Lam proud. I must be proud, to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me.” 

As there are no principles involved in 
the present scramble in Massachusetts, one 
can walch its progress with indifference, 
and find a deal of amusement in it. No 
phase of it is so intensely comical as the 
panic over athreatened ‘‘Butler raid.” For 
Beelzebub might be governor of Massachu- 
setts fora year, and he could not drag it 
downward—or Gabriel, and he could not 
drag it heavenward. The Old Bay State 
is anchored in stubborn conservatism, as 
immovably as she is held to her granite 
foundationy, And moreover, ‘‘the devil is 
not so black as he is painted,”—and a large 
half of Massachusetts men and women have 
an opinion of their own that the same is 
true of General Butler. M. A. L, 

Melrose, Mass. 








LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 








Last Saturday's Republic comments upon 
recent advances of the ‘‘woman’s cause,” in 
this country and in England, and then re- 
marks: ‘But I have a word just here and 
itis this: Women are their own enemies, 
In regard to their employment in govern- 
ment, offices, no private opinion on the 
part of a public officer, no disinclination, 
expressed or otherwise, to appoint women 
to office can work the eyil that such pro- 
ceedings as are published of the Women's 
League in this city can do.” 

The Lepullic is as hostile as your Mr. 
Bishop to Woman with the big W, and all 
the larger rights that sne desires; yet to in- 
dividual working-women it isas fair and 
friendly as any paper printed. But it is an 
administration paper, and the administra- 
tion is generally believed, by those who 
have peeped behind the scenes, to be very 
much upset and annoyed by the action of 
this same foolish Women’s League, Its 
originators are not the sagest women in 
America, perhaps. This is a pity, for it is 
worthy of the discreetest and most honored 
women in America—the work of protect- 
ing all American working-women. Noth- 
ing less did the League desire to do; 
although it started at first merely to ascer- 
tain the reasons for the contemplated grad- 
ual exclusion of women from government 
offices. For, long before Secretary Teller’s 
“overt act,” now satisfactorily explained, 
this rumor tainted all the air—that the ad- 
ministration must strengthen itself by the 
substitution of men for women as clerks. 

The secret reason, that women are polit- 
ically less useful as clerks than men are, 
does not sound nice, you know. (It takes 
aman with the cheek of ex-appointment 
clerk Vanderbilt, boldly to tell the brother 
of a woman who had successfully passed a 
$1400. examination: ‘It does not make 
any difference; we must keep these high- 
salaried places for voters.”) So it became 
desirable to slander the women in order to 
have a better-sounding excuse for putting 
them out. 

When Dr. Caroline B. Winslow of the 
Alpha went up toask Commissioner Dudley 
himself the reason of the apparent discrim- 
ination against women in the appointment 
of four hundred clerks, ail male, that 
official smiled gently, asked her what office 
she wanted, etc. Dr. Winslow said: “I 
want no office, sir. I have no interest in 
your decisions, except as Iam interested in 
everything that bears upon the welfare of 
my sex.” 

Then Commissioner Dudley thanked her 
for coming to head-quarters to inquire, and 
with pleasing frankness said that he did not 
discriminate against women as women. 
But upon takiog charge of his office he 
found the morals of the employés feartully 
bad. He proceeeded to purify them by 
abolishing women examiners! 

You should have heard the sneers and the 
gritted teeth over this, by some old newspa- 
per men who kaow the party leaders, root 
and branch! 

‘Bent on purifying the office, is he? 
Why, he bas just promoted a woman whom 
he knows to be living with another woman’s 
husband!” 

There are undoubtedly women in office 
who ought not to be there. But when a 
man complained to me that he was con- 
stantly troubled with the talking and frivol- 
ity of, the girls in his office, I asked: ‘‘Who 
puts such girls there? Certainly there are 
women with ability and a sense of proprie- 
ty, who need such places. Cannot such 
women be appointed, even if they are not 
pretty, and young, and frivolous?” 

“Oh, no!” said he, with rare frankness. 
“If we must have them at all, we want ’em 
pretty!” 

This man is possessed of unusual refine- 
ment and integrity. He simply voiced the 
sentiment which surrounds him like aa at- 
mosphere. 

These are not nice things that I have been 
telling. But keep them together in mind 
when you next read a plausible string of ob- 
jections to the employment of women as 
clerks in the government offices. And 
when you hear the Women’s League criti- 
cised, remember there is abundant reason 
for making the worst of its mistakes, since 
its outcry forced a change in the policy of 
the government. 

“Why do not —— and —— take hold of 
this movement?” asked a friend, naming 
two strong and successfvl women journal- 
is's. 

‘Because they are having a good time off 
at the watering-places,” I answered. ‘*They 
think it is better fun to be entertaining cab- 
net ministers than it is to be criticising 
them—even in the interest of humanity.” 
And at Washington you have to choose 
which. Sracy. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 11, 1882. 





The New York Tribune has suggested, 
and other papers have endorsed the idea, 
that, if neither Congress nor New York will 
move in the matter of purchasing for a 
park the land adjacent to Niagara Falls, and 
so saving the farther desecration of that 
spot, the women of America should take it 
up and save that, as they saved Mt, Vernon, 
‘to be a sacred possession for us throughall 
time.” 
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WHY NOT? 


Under the heading ‘Shall she be suffered 
to teach?’ a correspondent writes to the 
Chicago Advance: 

Last Sunday 1t was my privilege to attend 
services in the North Congregational Church 
in the village of Nantucket. The acting 
pastor of the church is a lady, Miss Louise 
S. Baker. She has been performing the 
functions of this office so faras ber minister- 
ial standing has permitted for nearly two 
years, giving general satisfaction. Her 
name, though reported in ample time, does 
not appear in the Year-Book in any form 
or place. The church of over 200 members 
is therein reported as vacant. 

As Nantucket is fast becoming a famous 
summering place, especially with those 
who seek quietude rather than fashion, 
many strangers of all professions and occu- 
pations worship Curing a few weeks of the 
summer in that church. There wasa large 
congregation there last Sunday, which was 
highly entertained and edified by a sermon 
from Miss Baker on ‘*Thou art the Christ.” 
With the aid of a carefully prepared manu- 
script, to which she was by no means closely 
confined. she set this Sreat text before the 
people with much beauty and power, show- 
ing by her spirit and grace that sheis well 
worthy of the position she occupies. 

Now this work is not of ber own choos- 
ing. She has been pressed gradually into 
it by the urgent invitation of the people, 
and by the indications of Providence, She 
left a lucrative position as a teacher to en- 
gage in this good work. She has not sought 
to be ordained yet she is called on more 
than any other pastor on the Island to at 
tend funerals; and there are many who 
would be glad to receive baptism at her 
hand and to enter into the marriage relation 
under her benediction. Besides, it is not 
always pleasant to be obliged to invite other 
ministers to administer the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, when their own pastor 
has every mental and spiritual qualification 
to discharge that office. Both pastor and 
people, if Iam correctly informed, would 
gladiy unite in a council for ordination if it 
were not for the feeling that they lack the 
sympathy of contiguous churches, and es- 
pecially of those who had in charge the 

reparation and publication of the last 
ear-Book, 

Now, Lask in the interest of consistency 
and justice, is there any reason why this 
earnest servant of Christ should not be or- 
dained according to the Congregutional idea? 
Is there any unwritten or written Jaw for- 
bidding it, providing she is sound in the 
fuith, apt to teach, and full of the Holy 
Spirit? 

E. H. M. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The attendance of young ladies at the 


Harvard Annex promises to be greatly,in- 
creased this year. 


The Society of Arts at Geneva, at its an- 
nual meeting, has resolved that, in future, 
ladies may be admitted as members of the 
society. 

A pretty girl of 18, neat in dress and po- 
lite in manner, is a bootblack in Galveston. 
She basa chair at a street coruer, and makes 
$3 to $6 a day. 


“What the Seven Did” is the title of 
Margaret Sidney’s coming book. It will be 
published in a quarto volume, with a cover 
designed by J. Wells Champney. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, Sept. 12, 13, and 14. 
Particulars next week. 


The Lippincotts have in press ‘‘Timothby: 
His Neighbors and His Friends,” by Mrs. 
Mary E. Lreland of Baltimore, whose name 
is also upon the list of contributors to the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 


Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt, of Boston, deliv- 
ered an earnest and excellent woman suf- 
frage address before the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, at Cottage 
City. 

A portrait and sketch of Mr. Crapo print- 
ed in the New York Graphic are being dis- 
tributed throughout the state. The New 
Bedford congressman has a fine and win- 
ning face. 

The laws of Wisconsin do not allow mur- 
derers, lunatics, nor women to vote. This 
is anice category in which to enumerate 
wives, daughters, and mothers.—Hvening 
Wisconsin. 

The lady newspaper-correspondents who 
make Washington their fruitful field of 
operations have organized a Press Cluband 
will endeavor to have galleries inthe Senate 
and House set apart for their special use. 


Governor Baker recently said to the 
graduating class of the Indianapolis Female 
College: ‘‘Young ladies, prepare your- 
selves for the duties of full citizenship, be- 
cause it is the inevitable, whether you desire 
it or not.” 

The Methodist Episcopal ministers of 
Kentucky have pledged themselves to work 
vigorously to defeat every candidate for 
public office who attempts to gain nomina- 
tion or election by the use of money or 
liquor. 

New Orleans is to have the honor of 
being the first city in the Union to erecta 
monument toa woman. The person to be 


thus honored is Margaret Houghery, the 
recently deceased benefactress of the or- 
phan asylums of that city. 


The Municipal Council of Nantes in 
France has resolved to establish a lyceum 
for girls. The Municipal Council of Blois 
has also taken this subject under considera- 
tion, and has sent a deputation to confer 
with the Minister of Public Lustruction. 


Mrs. Richards, who haz been in Wiscon- 
sin organizing woman suffrage clubs, says 
that her greatest opposition comes from 
young unmarried women who imagine that 
men will not like them so well if they ad- 
vocate the woman suffrage cause. 


Mrs. Garfield has acknowledged the re- 
ceipt from the Women’s Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia of the dress goods 
manufactured at Patterson, N. J., from silk 
grown in fourteen States during the year 1881. 
She says that it shall be preserved both as 
an heir loom and as a memorial. 


Bishop Hurst, of Des Moines, Lowa, says 
there were almost as Many women as men 
at the polls there during the recent vote on 
the amendment. One young lady—Miss 
Pearson—told him, at one o’clock, that she 
had given out some six hundred ballots, and 
not an uncivil word had been spoken to her. 


The Jndian Association Journal says that 
a liberal offer of prizes in encouragement of 
female education in Bengal bas been made 
by Babu B. M. Dutt, Rai Bahadour, Judge 
of the Small Cause Court of Krishnaghur. 
Seven prizes are proposed for award, three 
of 100 rupees each, and four of 50 rupees 
each, to the best female writers of essays in 
Bengalee, or Sanskrit, or English, with a 
translation in Bengalee, on subjects to be 
specified, 


Fashion now thoroughly admits the violin 
as an instrument for women. At the late 
competition at the Paris Conservatory 
of Music seven female pupils were admitted 
to compete with the men on the violin, and 
one of them—M'lle Hillemacher—was for- 
tunate enough to carry off one of the three 
first prizes, while another young lady took 
a first accessit—a sort of honorable mention. 
There are anumber of women in both violin 
classes at the Conservatory. 


A national society for woman suffrage 
has been establisaed in Paris. It will be 
independent of any political or religious 
party. The office is at 34, Rue de Chazelle 
(Pare Monceau), Paris, The minimum 
subscription is three francs. There will 
also be honorary associates, who are not ex- 
pected to subscribe. The funds will be 
divided into three sections: the expenses of 
the office and reports; the expenses of issu- 
ing publications; and the fund for meetings. 
Any other questions than that of obtaining 
the suffrage for women will be excluded 
from the meetings and publications of the 
society. 


Two young boys in Germantown have be- 
gun the publication of what may become a 
useful little journalistic venture—7he 
Amateur Naturalist—a monthly paper of 
small size, in which they and their corres- 
pondents describe the insects, plants, &., 
they have found, and endeavor to have them 
named. The first number treats chiefly of 
entomology, but the editors, Messrs. E. J. 
Perot andG. L. Ulmer, invite correspond- 
ence on botany, geology, mineralogy, &c.- 
and intend to do what they can to make the 
natural sciences attractive to the boys and 
girls. It is a commendable enterprise, and 
may mark the rise of some future Leidy, 
Leconte, McCook, Carvill, Lewis or Roth- 
rock. 


Mr. Crapo’s views upon civil service re- 
form are in accord with the best sentiment. 
of the commonwealth as ably expressed in 
his address before the republican conven- 
tion last year. He is a man of nerve and 
decision, and does not cater for the votes of 
the people by the sacrifice of his opinions 
upon questions of public policy. Being a 
thorough business man, he would meet the 
various duties of the executive office ina 
practical, common-sense, business manner. 
He will undoubtedly he selected as the 
standard bearer of the republican party at 
the gubernatorial convention at Worcester, 
and if so selected will be elected our next 
governor by a large majority over any op- 
posing candidate.— Full River Bulletin. 


The Springfield Union says: ‘‘Lucy Stone 
raises her hand to avert the impending 
blow to woman suffrage which she expects 
in the nomination of Mr. Bishop for gov- 
ernor. In «communication to the Boston 
Traveller, she talks as usual about the 
slavery of woman, taxation without repre- 
sentation, George the Third, etc., as if such 
language had not been spun and respun at 
the state house for years. Lucy Stone, we 
would suggest that you might sling the 
weight of your influence a good deal 
more effectively by keeping at home 
and darning Mr. Blackwell's stockings.” 
Whereupon a correspondent writes to the 
same paper, “By the way, is the wearisome 
iteration concerning taxation without rep- 
resentation and George the Third any more 
hackneyed than stocking-darning and but- 
ton-replacing?” And the Boston Common- 
wealth says, commenting on the same passage : 
‘‘How we are taken back twenty-five years 
or more by the following coarse and ‘do- 
you- want- your- daughter- to - marry-a - nig- 
ger?’ sort of paragraph from the Spring- 





field Union.\"”’ 





Cetewayo, the Zulu Chief, now in Eng- 
land, speaks of Queen Victoria as ‘‘my 
mother.” 

Four Unitarian churches at the South 
end of Boston have united to support a va- 
cation school for children compelled to 
spend the summer months in the city. Miss 
Lucrettia Hale and a committee of ladies 
have had the matter in charge, and raised 
and disbursed the $300 necessary for the 
six weeks instruction of the 275 in average 
attendance. The city furnished school- 
rooms in Groton street, and the exercises 
have ranged through a pleasant variety of 
lessons, from the kindergarten up to in- 
struction in various simple industrial mat- 
ters, including a carpenter's shop for the 
boys. Other schools of this sort have been 
in operation. Indeed, some ten years ago, 
under the lead of an Episcopal Church, the 
work was begun, and in various ways has 
been supported, until it has now become a 
fixed fact in the educational opportunities 
of the city, 


Mr. Crapo’s attitude is manly and 
straightforward, and it commands respect. 
He has achieved a good reputation in Con- 
gress—has shown abilities of no mean order 
—and there was nothing to prevent his go- 
ing back again and again—as long as he 
pleased. He is a great favorite in his dis 
trict. He was urged to run for governor 
by some of the best men in his party ata 
time when there seemed to bea need of some 
strong movement to prevent an undesirable 
result. He hesitated for some time, but fi- 
nally consented. Weare not surprised to 
learu that he contemplates no backward 
step. When he decided to run for governor 
he retired from the congressional field. No 
doubt his constituents would be glad to re- 
turn him to Congress, but he feels that he 
hes left all that behind. If the republicans 
of Massachusetts want him for a candidate 
for governor they can have him; if not, he 
is content to bea private citizen. Whatever 
the result may be, Mr. Crapo will maintain 
his self-respect and the respect of all who 
like straightforward, honorable action. We 
called attention to his manly attitude when 
his name was first mentioned, and it has 
been equally creditable to himself to the 
present moment.-~Boston Herald. 


Says the Monthly Register of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity: ‘A 
society has been formed in England to pro- 
mote the election of women on the Boards 
of the Guardians of the Poor. In the thir- 
ty boards of the metropolis there are eight 
women, and it is probable that this number 
will be increased at the election now at 
hand. The candidature of suitable women 


_is greatly hampered by the restriction that 


a guaidian must be, himself or herself, a 
rate-payer. This requirement has the effect 
of excluding many married women who 
would undertake the duty, and also many 
single women who are living with their 
parepts or other relatives. It is proposed to 
move the legislature to abolish this rate- 
paying qualification, and, meanwhile, steps 
are being taken to induce competent ladies 
to purchase or rent houses, and thus obtain 
the necessary qualifications in those dis- 
tricts where they are most needed. The 
London C. O. Reporter justly observes that 
the presence of women on the boards will 
encourage the hopes of those who believe 
in attacking pauperism on its most assaila- 
ble side, by dealing with the children, and 
substituting the boarding-out and cottage- 
block system for that of large barrack-like 
establishments. Women may also be ex- 
pected to see and expose evils to which the 
male mind is either blind or indifferent.” 


The Danvers Mirror says: ‘‘We have becn 
asked repeatedly during the week whether 
we are for Butler, or some other man, for 
Governor? We regard it as of very tiitle 
consequence to the public whether we are 
for one man or another, but we will say that 
if the contest is between Robert Bishop 
and Benj. F. Butler, the editor of this paper 
will vote for the first timein his life against 
the Republican ticket, and for General But- 
ler. It will not be because he loves Butler 
more, but Bishop less. We believe that wo- 
men are equal with men as members of the 
human family; have an equal interest inthe 
consequences of good or bad goverment, 
and havea right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness by the same means; 
and that wheever will deny this is acting 
the part of a bigot oratyrant. We know 
of no good authority anywhere given for re. 
fusing to woman an equal voice and vote 
with man io affsirs ia which she is equally 
interested. An effort to secure liberty, justice 
and right, where liberty, justice and right are 
denied and refused, is, as we think, and 
ought to be regarded as the greatest ques- 
tion to-day before the State and the Nation. 
If the Rebublican organization with which 
we have always acted, and through which 
we have hoped for such measures of justice 
and reform as are desirable, shall oppose 
our sense of right by nominating for Gover- 
nor a man Capable of writing and using as 
an argument this sentence, ‘If the duties 
and functions of public life are antagonistic 
to the duties of the family, what shall we 
choose for her—the order of nature or the 
opposite?’ that man cannot have our vote, 
and we shall regard it asduty anda pleasure 
to aid his defeat by the most direct means.” 
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Patent applied for. 


«PERFECT CORDED CORSET, 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSE1, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
7 tey are perfect in form and healthfui to wear. Made 
tn drab and white and with buttons or steels in fromt 
as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sou manutae- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 





For sale by lead- 


287 Devonshire St., Boston 





A LETTER FROM INDIANA. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—The signs of the 
times indicate that, in the work of carrying 
Christian civilization to the ends of the 
earth, woman is to be no longer a silent 
partner. Good men have opposed this 
way; some oppose it now. God opened the 
door years ago, when He called woman to 
the grandest recorded crusade against sin. 
Man cannot shut that open door. 

In a ministers’ meeting in one of the 
cities of Ohio, soon after that crusade 
began, this question of propriety was under 
discussion, Good men,* noble Christian 
men, men ready to hazard their lives for 
what they felt to be the truth, were solemn- 
ly shaking their heads. This was unusual, 
to say the least. The family relation 
seemed to be indanger. ‘hen arose one of 
their number, to whom all gave heed—a 
grand old man, hoted for his conservatism, 
as well as fervent piety; a Presbyterian 
minister, whose fame as a biblical scholar 
and teacher was more than local. 

Stretching forth his hand as he arose, he 
said, in substance: ‘‘See that house 
wrapped in flames! There is a woman in 
the street calling loudly for help, Other 
women are rushing along the streets, ming- 
ling their cries with hers, At an upper 
window can be seen her husband and her 
child. Men! to therescue! Extinguish the 
flames; put the child in her arms again, and 
let her feel the strong arm of her husband 
about her once more. When you do this 
she will quickly resume her household 
duties. And until you do it, chide her not 
fur what might, under other circumstances, 
seem unwomanly.” 

Then the wise heads ceased their solemn 
shaking, and nodded approval. 

lf there is any one thing which shows 
more clearly than another woman asa “‘help- 
meet for man,” it is her efforts for his well- 
being. The bestowal of the ballot upon 
her, deprive her of her womanly qualities! 
She would use it to rescue her loved ones 
irom danger, and in that way show her 
womanhood as she could in no other. The 
love thus shown for her family is the 
strongest pos-ible assurance that she will 
not neglect her duties as a wife or mother. 
Our Master asks, ‘‘Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment?” Is it 
womanly, wifely, motherly, to put mere 
household duties above the welfare of loved 
ones? She is fully competent to care for 
both, and I for one believe that she will not 
be unmindful of the teaching, ‘‘These 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.” H. F. 0. 

Rising Sun. Ind. 
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A MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 





Eprror JouRNAL:—The article from the 
Cinciunati Gazette, copied in your issue of 
Sept. 2, does great injustice to one of the 
best and ablest women of Chicago. Anef- 
fort was made to convict her husband on a 
charge of murdering the man who libelled 
her; it came out on the irial that he fired at 
the man in self-defense, and only after the 
man had struck her in the face without provo- 
cation; and the lawyers for the prosecution 
publicly acknowledged that there was no 
evidence that she bad instigated the killing. 
I have known her husband personally for 
many years; he is a high-minded and hon- 
orable man, utterly unlikely. to be guilty of 
murder. The effort to convict him, after a 
long trial, wherein the matter was fully 
sifted, failed; and the best people of the 
city sustained him and his wife throughout 
the case. Demagogues and sensational re- 
porters tried to make capital out of the mat- 
ter, and have widely misrepresented it. The 
letter from which the trouble grew was an 
outrageous charge against her of improper 
conduct with the mayor of the city, for 
which there was no foundation. It was 
read in the Common Council, and the hus- 
band called on its writer to remonstrate 
with him and urge him to contradict it— 
not at his wife’s suggestion, for she knew 
naught of the matter till informed by her 
husband—and never had any murderous 
intent. J. K. H. Wittcox. 
New York, Sept. 9, 1882. 

[We did not quote the article from the 
Cincinnati Gazette as endorsing its state- 
ments, of the truth or falsity of which we 
knew nothing, but in order to show that, 
evenif the facts were as represented, the 
writer was not justified in the conclusions 
he drew from them in regard to women in 
general. | 





CARPETS! 
BUY DIRECT Ur THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved, 


Special Line at the following prices 
Wiltons, 5-Frame, 


$2.00. 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brassels, 
15 Cents 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OILS 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quality and 
Warranted, and are sold much low 
their market value, 


John & James Vobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 
LASELL SEMINARY, | &usserngais 


vantages with delizhtfal sa sarban home, Special 
eare of heaith, nanners.and morals of growing girls. 
Good board. ‘eaches cooking and like nousehold 
arte. To secure piace apply early. Address 
Cc. UC BRAGDON, Paineoipan. 

















West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of thie Family an 
School for Boys aad Girls will begin Weancedary 
September 20, 1832. For particulars and catalogue 
address Afu’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mase. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


RE-OPYPENIN G 


In restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Prepiratory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re. 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literatare, 
Mathematics and the Sciences New Scientific 
Building, conttining Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for parsuing a 
thoroagh course in Chemistry, Mechaical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9h month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply exriy, as, other things being 
eqnal, places wil! be given the earliest app'icanta, 

Yor full particulars, address EOWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa, 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary, 


Withits Masical Conservatory, i rated 
1852. Comp etely furnished for Classical, Rlee= 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music ant Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfainess. Easy of sccess Expenses 
low for the acc »mmodations furnished. and great 
care taken of Stadents — Hundreds fitted for 
u-efuiness through the pecuntary ald of 
*“*Teacher’s Provision,”? Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. **The Oread,?* 
(Students Joarnal,) giving purticu'ars. free, 5 

Address Patncipan MT. CARRULL SPMINARY 
Carroll Coanty, Lit. 














Only 50 cts. ° 
yy ed. Gasranteed necurate: never ats 


out of order, and weighs up to twelve 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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ROBIN HUOD. 


BY BESSIE aavass PARKES. 
In a fair wood like this, when the beeches are grow- 
Seve bette Hood hunted in days of old; 
Dowr his broad shoulders his brown locks fell flow- 
His - of green, with a tassel of gold. 


His eye was as blue as the sky in mid-summer; 
Raddy his cheek as the oak-leaves in June; 

Hearty his voice as he hailed the new-comer, 
Tender to maidens in changeable tune. 


His step had a strength, and his smile had a sweet- 
ness; 
His spirit was wrought of the sun and the breeze; 
He moved asa man framed in Nature's completeness, 
And grew unabashed with the growth of the trees. 


And ever to poets, who walk in the gloaming, 
His horn is etill heard in the prime of the year; 
Last eve he went with us, unseen, in our roaming, 
And thrilled with his ,presence the shy troops of 
deer. 


When the warm sun sank down in a golden declin. 
ing, 
And night clomb the slopesand the fire to their tops 
And the faint stare to meet her did brighten their 
shining, 
And the heat was refined into diamond drops, — 


Then Robin stole forth 
fashion, — 
For dear to the heart of all poets is he,— 
And in mystical whispers awakened the passion 
Which slumbers within for a life that is free. 


in his quaint forest 


We follow the lead, unawares, of his spirit; 
He telis us the tales which we heard in past time; 
Ah! why should we forfeit this earth we inberit 
For lives which we cannot expand into rhyme? 


I think, as I lie in the shade of the beeches, 
How lived and how ioved this old hero of song; 
I would we could follow the lesson he teaches, 
And dwell, as he dwelt, these wild thickets among! 


At least for a while, till we caught up the meaning 
The beeches breathe) out fin the wealth of their 
growth, 
Width in their nobleness, love in their leaning, 
And peace at the heart from the fullness of both. 


—--> e- 


THE LEGEND OF SKADI. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Through the leaves of the Edda there rustles a tale 
Of Skadi. the daughter of torrent and gale, 

Who, leaving her snow-summits breezy and free, 
Went down to be wedded to Njord of the tea. 


Though bright was the ocean as now, in the day 

When Vanir and Aisir held Nature in sway, 

Of gods though her bridegroom was reckoned the 
third, 

In Skadi’s new mansion a murmur was heard. 

“OQ Njord! 1 am homesick. The guil’s tiresome 
note, 

The moan of the breakers, the tide’s endless 1 ote, 

They hold my eyes sleepless; I never can stay 

By the wide-staring ocean. Come, let us away! 


*‘Away to my mountains, my home in the height, 
To the glens and the gorges, the summits of light. 
But Njord could but listen, and go with his bride; 
But there for his sea-haucts he drearily sighed. 


” 


**O Skadi! come back to the warm, sunry surf; 
The beach-sand is smoother than frost-bitten turf; 
I like not, at midnight, the wolf's hungry howl, 
The bear's stealthy footstep, the shriek of the owl. 


‘Nine sunsets, my Skadi, from sole love of thee, 

I will give to the mountains, if only for three 

With me thou wilt linger the blue wave beside; 

The billows shall lull thee, my wild one, my bride!’ 


Then dowu the steep gorges went Skadi and Njord; 

Like wind through the pine-woods they swept to the 
filord; 

And back in three mornings they hurried again, 

Bearing up to the hill-tops the sigh of the main. 


So hither and thither awhile swayed the pair: 

But Njord sickened soon of the fresh inland air; 
And once, as he scented afar the salt sea, 

“*No more of the mountains,"’ he shouted, “for me! 


“T am nine times too weary of cavern and cliff; 

All the pine-groves of Norway I'd give for my skiff; 
The twilight, that buries the white, eolemn hills, 

My blood like the coming of Ragnarok chills.” 


“Three days and three nights are too many for me 
To waste on the ocean, O dull Njord, and thee!” 
And Skadi has buckled her snow-sandals on, 

And back to her mountains alone she has gone! 


The red, climbing sunrise, the rosy-fringed mist, 

Stealing up from the valley, her clear cheek have 
kissed; 

And over the hill-tops the froety blue sky 

With the joy of its welcome rekinules her eye. 


She tightens her bow-string; she bounds from the 
rock; 

The elves in their caverns her merry voice mock; 

The waterfall’s rush to the tarn by the crag, 

And the leap of the reindeer, behind her both lag. 


Bat still, as ehe chases the wolf and the boar, 

By sounds she is startled, like surf on the shore, 
That surge through the forest, and whisper,aod rave; 
*Tis Njord, who is calling her back to the wave. 


And Njord hears a hill-note borne in on the tide, 

When soft through the sunset the lazy waves glide, 

Or, tranced in the moonlight, the weird water shines; 

‘Tis Skadi, whose singing floats down from her 
pines. 


He calls; but she leaves not her rock-ranges free; 
She chants from her woodlands; he stays by the sea. 
A wail thrills the harp-striags of heart lost to heart, 
Neither happy together, nor joyous apart. 


Of sea-god and hill-maid remains not a sign, 

Save the marriage of music in billow and pine. 

Still sound the Norse mountains, the tide in the flord, 
With the singing of Skadi, the echo of Njord. 








A Small Beginning. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

A little ground-floor room, a little fire in 
a small stove, burning dully as fires are apt 
todo at times when their blaze might be 
worth something in the way of cheer; out- 
doors the raw gray of a spring thaw; on the 
window-seat two girls croushed together 
and looking out with faces as disconsolate- 
as the weather. Such was the picture pre 





sented at No. 13 Farewell Street, three 


years ago last March. 

Farewell Street was so named because of 
its being the customary route of exit from 
the old cemetery; the point where mourn- 
ers were supposed to turn for a Jast look at 
the gates which had just shut in the newly 
buried friend, and this association, as well 
as the glimpse of tall cemetery fence, 
topped with mournful evergreens which 
bounded the view, did not tend to make 
the sad outlook any the less sad on that 
dismal day. For it was only a fortnight 
since Delia and Hetty Willett, the girls on 
the window-seat, had left within those 
gates the kind old grandmother who for 
years had stood to them in the stead of 
futher and mother both. 

“The Willetts,” as the neighbors called 
them, using the collective phrase always, 
were twins, and just eighteen yeers old. 
Bearing to each other even a stronger per- 
sonal likeness than twins customarily pos- 
sess, they were in other points curiously 
unlike. Delia was soft and clinging, Hetty 
vigorous and self-reliant. Delia loved to 
be guided, Hetty to guide; the former had 
few independent views and opinions, the 
latter was brimful of ideas and fancies, 
plans and purposes, some crude, some fool- 
ish. bat all her own. Yet, oddly enough, 
it was Delia, very often, who gave the cast- 
ing vote in their decisions, for Hetty’s love 
for her slender twin was a sentiment so 
deep and intense that she often yielded 
against her own better sense and judgment, 
simply for the pleasure of yielding to what 
Delia wished. Delia in return adored her 
sister, waited on her, petted, consoled, ‘‘ex- 
actly as if she were Hetty’s wife,” Aunt 
Polly said, “and the worst was they suited 
each other so well tbat no one else would 
ever suit either of them, and they were 
bound to die old maids in consequence!” 

But eighteen can laugh at such auguries, 
and there was no thought or question of 
marriage in the minds of the sisters as they 
crouched that afternoon close together on 
the old window-seat. 

A very different question absorbed them, 
and a perplexing one; how they were to 
live, namely, and to keep together while 
doin so, which meant pretty much the 
same thing to them both. Grandmother’s 
death had left them with so very, very lit- 
tle—her annuity died with her. There was 
the old house, the plain, worn furniture to 
which they had been accustomed ail their 
lives, and about a hundred dollars a year! 
What could they do with that? 

“If one of us only happened to be 
clever,” sighed Delia. ‘If 1 could paint 
pictures, or you had a talent for writing, 
how easy it would be.” 

“IT don’t know as to that,” responded 
Hetty. ‘‘Seems to me l’ve heard of people 
who did those things, and yet didn’t find it 

so mighty easy to get along. Somebody’s 
got to buy the pictures after they're paint- 
ed, you know, and read the books, and pay 
forthem.” She spoke in an absent tone, 
and her brow was knitted into the little 
frown which Delia knew betokened that 
her twin was puzzling hard over some 
thing. 

‘Don’t scowl, it'll spoil your forehead,” 
she said, smoothing out the objectionable 
frown with her fingers. 

‘“‘Was I scowling? Well, never mind. 
I’m trying to think, Dely. You can’t paint 
and I can’t write. The question is, what 
can we do?” 

‘That és a question,” said a voice at the 
door. It was Aunt Polly’s voice. She 
managed on most days to dropin and ‘‘give 
a look to them, the lonely little creeturs,” 
as she would have expressed it. 

**You’re consultin’ I see,” she said, taking 
in the situation at a glance; the dismal 
room, the depressive and tearful cheeks of 
the two girls, the lack of comfort and cheer. 
She twitched open the stove door as she 
passed, threw in a stick of wood, twirled 
the damper, and gave a brisk, ranting 
shake to the ashes—all with a turn of her 
hand as it were—attentions to which the 
stove presently responded with a brisk roar. 

“Well, it’s time you did. I was plan- 
ning to have a talk with you before Jong, 
for you ought to settle to something. Pull 
the blind down, Dely, and Hetty, you light 
the lamp, and come to the fire both of you, 
and let’s see what we can make of it. It’s 
a tangled skein enough, I don’t deny it; but 
most skeins are that, and there’s always a 
right end somewhere, if the Lord’ll give us 
sense enough to get hold of it and keep on 
pulling out and winding up.” 

Presently the girls were seated close to 
Aunt Polly’s rocking-chair. The room 
looked more cheerful now with the lamp- 
light and the yellow glow from the sjove, 
and both were conscious of a sense of hope- 
fulness. 

‘“‘Now—what can you do?” demanded 
Aunt Polly, whirling round in her chair so 
as to face them. 

‘‘We hadn’t got so far as that when you 
came in,” replied Hetty; ‘‘I suppose we 


must do what other people do in the same 
circumstances.” 

‘*What’s that?” 

‘Teach something, or sew, I suppose.” 

“Sewing’s slow starvation in my opinion, 
unless you’ve got a machine, which you 





haven't, and not much better then. What 
do you know that you can teach?” 

“Not much,” replied Hetty, humbly, 
while Delia added, hesitatingly; ‘‘We could 
teach children their letters, perhaps.” 

**] presume you could,” responded Aunt 
Polly, dryly. ‘‘But, though you mayna’t 
know it, perhaps, there are about fifty wo- 
men in this town can do the same, and who 
mean to do it. And most of ’em have got 
the start of you in one way or another, so 
what's your chance worth? No, girls, sew- 
ing and teaching are played out. They are 
good things in their way, but every wonan 
who’s got her living to earn thinks of them 
the very first thing and of nothing else, and 
the market is always overstocked. My ad- 
vice to you is, to think upsomething you can 
do better than other people—that’s what gives 
folks a real chance! Now what is there?” 

“There isn't anything I can do better 
than other people,” cried the dismayed 
Delia. ‘‘Nor Hetty either—except make 
gingerbread,” she added, with a faint little 
laugh. ‘‘Hetty beats everybody at that, 
grandmother always said.”’ 

“Very well, make gingerbread then. 
That's your thing to do,” said Aunt Polly. 

Hetty looked at her with incredulous 
eyes, 

‘You're not in earnest, are you?” she 
said. 

“lam. In dead earnest.” 

“But, Aunt Polly, gingerbread! Sucha 
little thing as that! Who ever heard of a 
girl’sdoing such a thing!” 

‘All the better if they never did. A new 
trade has a double chance. As for the 
‘little,’ great things often come from small 
beginnings. Fortunes have been made out 
of gingerbread before now I'll be bound, or 
if notthat, out of something no bigger. 
No, Hetty, depend upon it, if your ginger- 
bread is dest, folks will want it. And if 
your teaching or sewing is only second best 
they won't, It’s the law of human nature, 
and a very good law, too, though it cuts 
the wrong way sometimes, like all laws.”’ 

“Aunt Polly, you're a genius,” cried 
Hetty, warmed into sudden glow by this 
vigorous common sense. ‘I can make 
good gingerbread, and it’s just as you say, 
neither of us know enough to teach well 
and we are both poor hands at sewing, and 
we should have a much better chance if we 
tried to do what we can and not what we 
can’t. Why shouldn't Imake gingerbread? 
Dely’d help me, and if folks liked our 
things and bought them, we could live and 
keep together. We could make a kind of 
shop of this room, couldn’t we? What 
do you think?” 

“Tisn’t a bit a bad place for such a 
trade,” said Aunt Polly, slowly, measuring 
the room with her eyes. “Being on a 
corner is an advantage, you see; and there’s 
that double winder on the street gives a 
first-rate chance to show what you've got to 
sell. I never did see no use in that ‘winder 
before. My father, he had it cut for a 
kind of a whim like, and we all thought it 
was notional in him; but, as they say, keep 
a thing long enough and a use’ll turn up. 
It’s a sort of a gain for you, too, having the 
house so old-fashioned. Folks has a hank- 
ering for such things nowadays—the Lord 
knows why—I hear ’em going on about it 
when I’m out tailorin’; calling ugly things 
‘quaint,’ and lovely, because they’re old. 
Hetty”—with sudden inspiration—*‘here’s 
an idea for you, be ‘quaint’! Don’t try for 
a shop, keep the room a room, and make it 
as old-fashioned-looking as you can, and 
I'll bet a cookie that your gingerbread’ll be 
twice as popular with one set of folks, and 
if it’s first-rate gingerbread, the other set 
who don’t care for old things will like it 
just as well.” 

What a bracing thing is a word in sea- 
son! Aunt Polly’s little seed of suggestion 
grew and spread like Jack’s fabled bean- 
stalk. 

“Your light biscuits always turn out 
well,”’ said Delia. 

‘And my snaps. Grandmother always 
liked them so much. And you're a good 
hand atloaf bread, you know. Aunt Polly 
—1 seem to smell a fortune in theair. We 
will begin at once; just as soon asI can get 
a half-barrel of flour and put an advertise. 
ment in the paper.” 

Hetty had a ready wit, and Aunt Polly’s 
hint as to ‘‘quaintness” was not lost upon 
her. The advertisement when it appeared 
the next day but one ran thus: ‘After 
Monday next, the Old Time Bakery, corner 
of Farewell and Martin Streets, will be pre- 
pared to furnish to order, fresh bread, 
buns, biscuit and grandmother's ginger- 
bread, all home made.” 

People smiled over the little notice, but 
the odd wording stuck in their memories as 
odd things will, and more than one person 
went out of his way during the next week 
to take a look into the wide, low wiudow, 
within which, on a broad, napkin-covered 
shelf, stood rows of biscuits, light and 
white, buns, each glazed with shining um- 
ber-brown, and loaves of gingerbread 
whose complexion and smell was enough 
to vouch for their excellence. Acting on 
Aunt Polly’s suggestion, Hetty had set 
forth her wares on plates of the oldest and 
oddest pattern which could be found in 
grandmother’scloset. A queer, tall pitcher 
flauked them on either side, and round the 
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window-frame she had twined the long, 
luxuriant shoots of a potted ivy. Alto 
gether the effect was pretty, and no one 
need be toid that the pitchers had for years 
been consecrated to the reception of yeast 
and corks, or that the plates had long since 
been relegated to kitchen use as too shabby 
for better occasions. 

‘‘Hain’t ye no white chany?” remarked 
their first customer, an old woman, as she 
slowly counted out the pennies for half a 
dozen biscuit. ‘‘lt would kind of set your 
cakes off.”’ 

‘‘We used what we had,” replied Hetty, 
diplomatically. ‘‘ButI hope your biscuits’l! 
taste just as good as if they came off a 
white plate.” 

This old woman, two others, and a little 
boy were the only customers that first day. 

“Tisn’t a bit a good beginning,” de- 
clared Delia, pouring the money received 
out of an old-fashioned china tea-caddy 
which Hetty had unearthed in an up-stairs 
closet, and brought down to use as a till. 
“Two dozen biscuits, that’s twenty-four 
cents, a loaf of gingerbread and about half 
the buns. That's fifty-three cents in all. 
W hat did you say the materials cost?” 

“About seventy cents. But then we 
have our supper and breakfast out of them, 
and nearly half the stock to sell ata re- 
duced rateto-morrow. We shan’t lose any- 
thing, I reckon, but we shan’t gain much 
either.” 

“Rome wasn’t built all in a minute. 
You'll do yet;” remarks Aunt Polly, who 
had dropped in to hear the result of the 
day’s sales. 

But two days—three—a week went by 
and still trade did not materially improve, 
and it took all Aunt Polly’s wise saws and 
hopeful auguries to keep their spirits up. 
Each day showed the same record, no loss, 
but almost no gain. Toward the end ot 
the second week, matters mended. Mrs. 
Corliss, the wife of a wealthy manufac- 
turer, having an errand in Farewell Street, 
happened to pass the little window, and 
her bric-A-brac loving eyes were caught at 
once by its unusual appearance. She 
stopped, studied the whole arrangement 
from the ivy wreath to the old pitchers; a 
recollection of the droll little advertisement 
over which she had laughed a few days 
previously, came over her. ‘‘I declare this 
is the very place,” she said to herself, and 
opening the door she entered, precisely as 
Hetty came from the kitchen through the 
opposite door, a handkerchief tied over 
her shiny hair, a white apron with a little 
ruffled waist protecting her print gown, her 
cheeks flushed and rosy pink with heat, and 
in her hands a tray full of crisp, delectably 
smelling ginger-snaps. 

“A real study—like a Flemish picture,” 
Mrs, Corliss said afterward. She fell in 
love at once with the quaint room, the 
pretty sisters, the old china, stayed twenty 
minutes nibbling ginger-snaps and looking 
about her, bought adollar’s worth of every- 
thing, ‘‘on trial,” as she said, and swept 
out, leaving a wake of rose-colored hope 
in the air—and Delia and Hetty executing 
a wild waltz behind her back, for joy and 
gratulation. 

“Luck has turned—I know, I feel it,” 
declared Hetty. 

Luck had turned. Mrs. Corliss raved 
to everybody she knew about the room, the 
twin sisters and the excellence of their gin- 
gerbread. It became a fashion to go to 
Farewell Street for buns and biscuits. 
Hetty and Delia had to work early and late 
to fill their orders, but what was that ‘‘to 
sewing their fingers off for a bare living?” 
Hetty said, and toil was sweetened now by 
a gradually increasing profit. At the end 
of the first six months they had not only 
“lived and kept together,”’ but had a little 
sum laid by, which, as Aunt Polly advised, 
was treated as ‘‘business capital,” part of it 
being invested in the purchase of an awning 
for the window and an extra stove to in- 
crease their baking capacity. Very rarely 
were there any stale things left now to be 
sold next day at half-price, the regular 
orders and chance custom consuming all. 

‘We shall have to hire a boy to carry 
things round, I actually believe,” declared 
Hetty. ‘‘Mrs. Malcomb and Mrs. Sayres 
both said that they would order our bread 
regularly if we could send it home.” 

“I’ve been expecting that would be the 
next step,” remarked Aunt Polly, ‘‘and I 
guess I’ve got just the boy you want in my 
eye. It’s Widow McCullen’s lad—Sandy, 
as they call him. He’s a good little chap, 
and it’ll be a real help to his mother to have 
him earning a trifle.” 

So Sandy McCullen was regularly en- 
gaged as ‘‘bread-boy;” and business grew 
brisker still. 

“Aunt Polly, we‘ve got to another 
notch,” said Hetty, at the end of the first 
year. ‘‘You don’t happen to know of a 
girl, do you, who could help us in the 
baking? Delia and I can’t keep up with 
the orders. She gets so tired every now 
and then that she can’t sleep, and that wor- 
ries me so that I lie awake, too.” 

‘*That'll never answer; no, I don’t know 
of any girl, but there’s a nice kind of an 
oldish woman, if she’ll do, that I’d like to 
recommend. Yes—l mean myself”—she 
went on, chuckling at Hetty’s amazed look. 
“It’s come to me more than once lately 





that it'd be kind of good and restful to 
make a change, and not go on tailorin’ for- 
ever, all the restof my days. I used to be 
a master hand at bread and pie crust, too, 
when I was your age, and I've a little saved 
up which can go with the business if it’s 
needed; and, if you girls say so, we'll just 
make a kind of family firm of the thing. 
How does it strike you?” 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, the very thing, only it 
seems too good to be true. Do you really 
mean it? We did so hate the idea of a raw 
girl to whom we should have to teach 
everything, and who would spoil half she 
made for the first month, and I’ve fought 
it off as long as I couid; why, it will be like 
having grandmother come back to have you 
living with us. There’s the west room all 
ready. Dear me! How delightfully things 
seem to turn out for us always!” 

‘That wasn’t your view always, it seems 
to me,” rejoined Aunt Polly. ‘‘A year ago 
you was pretty down in the mouth, if I 
don’t mistake. Gingerbread is good ‘for 
something, you see.” 

“The Old-Time Bakery”’ still goes on in 
Farewell Street, but it has grown far be- 
yond its original proportions. If you were 
to visit it to-day you would find a room 
double the size of the former, and which 
has been made by taking down a partition 
wall between the sitting-room and a spare 
bedroom and throwing them into one. 
There are two windows on the street now, 
one full of bread, biscuits and buns, the 
other stored with Hetty’s now famous gin- 
gerbread, and with delicious looking pump- 
kin pies and apple tarts with old-fashioned 
flaky crust, which are Aunt Polly’s special- 
ty and have added greatly to the reputation 
of the establishment. Still it is not a shop. 
Hetty, with wary good taste, has scrupu- 
lously preserved the ‘‘quaint” look which 
first gave character to the little enterprise, 
and by judicious rummaging in neighbors’ 
garrets has acquired sundry old-time 
chairs, bottles, jugs and platters, which 
help in the effect. Everything is scrupu- 
lously clean and bright, as all things must 
be where Aunt Polly supervises, but the 
brightest things in the room are the faces of 
the twin sisters. They have tested and 
proved their powers; they know now what 
they can do, and they taste the happiness 
of success. 

I tell their little story, in which is noth- 
ing remarkable or out of the way, for the 
sake of other girls, who, perhaps, are sitting 
to-day with folded hands and puzzling and 
wondering, just as Hetty and Delia did, 
over what they are to do and how to set 
about it. Ido not mean at all that these 
girls should all make gingerbread—that in- 
deed would be ‘‘over-stocking the market,” 
as Aunt Polly would say, but only that 
they should hearken to her word of 
wisdom, ‘‘find out what they can do Dest, 
and do that,” whatever it is. Secure that 
good work, and hearty striving will win 
Some measure of success soon or late, even 
if its beginnings are small and insignificant 
as a gingerbread loaf or a batch of biscuit! 
— Congregationalist. 
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WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


President Warren, of Boston University, 
has been visiting Oxford, England, on his 
vacation trip, and has written to Zion’s 
Herald an account of the flourishing state 
of things at that ancient seat of learning. 
After noting various signs of promise, he 
says: 


Finally, if further proofs of life and pro- 
gress are needed, they are found in the 
recent non-official but  officially-favored 
establishment of two colleges for women— 
the one, ‘‘Lady Margaret College,” under 
strong Episcopalian influence; the other, 
“Somerville College,” more liberal as to re- 
ligious management. Though only three 
years old, both are undergoing enlargement 
this summer. Oddly enough, while the 
first hall is of handsome cream-colord brick, 
it is making its addition of red brick; while 
Somerville Hall, being of red brick, is 
making its new wing of the cream-colored! 
It looks as if the contractors had by some 
chance got hold of the wrong contracts. 
However, whatever the builders do with 
their halls, the girls are here to stay. Nor 
do they all run away vacation time. I have 
repeatedly noticed more women than men 
in the Camera Bodleiana, and when by 
chance I accosted a gentleman on the street 
one evening to inquire the way to Somer- 
ville College, I found that he himself was 
father to a plucky and able young woman 
who hae already won a scholarship in that 
college, and was this summer reading up 
for University honors in mathematics the 
coming season. The young men havea 
presentiment that their honors and prizes 
are not much longer to remain unchal- 
lenged, and the caricatures in which they 
portray the coming order of things are 
—— of them amusing, and some disgrace- 
ful. 





*@e 

The first paper in the country, of which 
any record is made of ownership or person- 
al connection on the part of women, was 
the paper printed in Rhode Island, at New- 
port,in 1842. It was printed by James Frank- 
lin, brother to Dr. Benjamin Frarklin,and at 
his death, by his two daughters and a ser- 
vant girl. The daughters, it is said, did the 
'ype-setting, the servant girl worked the 
press. Their business was printing and pub- 
lishing, not writing or editing. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








THE ORIOLE’S NEST. 


RY C. M. ©. 
Baby mine, with eyes of blue, 
Searching Nature's secrets through, 
What do you spy, in the branches high, 
Of the elm, that robs against the sky? 
It swings and rocks, and rocks and swings, 
Sweeping the air like ange! wings, 
While summer winds sing lullaby, 
Sweet lullaby—sing low, eing high, 
Sing lullaby. 


Mother elm, no baby fair 
Dares to swing so high in air, 
Yet all the day, your lithe branches sway, 
While breezes frolic, and sunbeams play. 
Patiently, gently, to and fro, 
Like loving arms they seem to go, 
While eummer winds sing lullaby, 
Sweet lullaby—sing low, sing high, 
Sing lullaby. 
Baby eyelids, drooping low, 
All your secret now I know; 
Touching the sky, in the branches high, 
I see the nestlings swing eleepily. 
Prove me a mother as wise as she 
Whose babes are rocked by the old elm tree; 
Sleep, while I sing a lullaby, 
Sweet lullaby—sing low, sing high, 
Sing lullaby. 
— Congregationalist. 
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DEACON HAY WARD'S SPEECH. 


BY HARRIETTE REA, 


Such a funny time as Deacon Hayward 
had at one of our Sunday-school concerts! 
He was a pleasant, genial man, a great 
favorite with the children, a good talker, 
and somebody was always calling upon him 
for aspeech. With a large class after church 
in the morning, another in the mission chap- 
el, then, perhaps, a meeting in the depot 
for those who wouldn’t attend any regular 
service, his Sabbaths were all filled, and an 
hour of rest was considered a luxury. 

One Sunday evening there was to be a 
concert in the audienceroom. The children 
were to sing ‘‘Hold the Fort,” and some 
stirring speeches were expected. Deacon 
Hayward came home from the mission 
school, and, after thinking over what he 
wanted to say to the little folks, lay down 
on the sofa fot an hour’s rest before the 
meeting. 

Manie and Bobby, his two little children, 
immediately offered to brush his hair and 
help him go to sleep. ‘‘You know, papa,” 
said Manie, ‘‘you ought to look very nice 
to-night, and mamma says you don’t always 
brush your locks carefully enough.” 

‘Very well, go ahead, children,” said 
papa, laughing. ‘But look out that I don’t 
rest too long.” 

As he was very tired, it was not more 
than five minutes after they began their 
brushing and smoothing, before he was 
sound asleep. But the children kept at their 
work, only stopping now and then to dis- 
cuss a point. 

‘I wonder why men don’t wear ribbons,” 
said Manie. ‘Blue would be becoming to 
papa’s hair.” 

“Could he wear a bow on the top of his 
head, as you do?” asked Bobby. 

Manie looked at her father critically. ‘‘It 
might look well; but, then, papa’s always 
in such a hurry, it would be hanging down 
bebind. But, Bobby, we might braid his 
hair and tie on a ribbon.” 

‘‘Let’s try it,” said Bobby, eagerly. ‘‘You 
braid that side, and I will this.” 

‘There's Matilda Angelina’s ribbons! She 
don’t get up Sundays, I’ll borrow hers.” 
And Manie rushed up stairs to her play- 
house and brought down two, a blue and a 
red. 

Now, Deacon Hayward’s hair was straight 
and, at this time, rather long. Manie and 
Bobby made a braid a little behind each ear, 
about as large asa good sized lead pencil, 
tying it at the ends with their ribbons. 

“Won't papa laugh when we tell him to 
look in the glass!” exclaimed Bobby. 

Just then, they caught a glimpse of their 
Uncle Harry with his new shepherd dog, 
coming up the path, and away they both 
ran to meet him. He was taking a walk 
around the square before the time for the 
evening service. Learning that their father 
was asleep, he offered to take them both 
with him, their mother being already at his 
house. Of course, they were glad to go, 
and papa and his braided hair slipped out 
of their minds. , 

Deacon Hayward slept on until thesound 
of the church hell awoke him. Hastily 
starting up, he looked at his watch and saw 
it was getting late Never given to consult- 
ing the mirror,—for, he said once, that he 
only wanted to see his face long enough to 
keep it clean,—he passed his hand over his 
hair in front, gave his coat a brush and, 
putting on his hat, started oui. In the 
chuich, he joined the speakers, who were 
in the side seats near the organ. 

As he sat back, nv one noticed him except 
to givea friendly nod; and not until the first 
hymn was sung and the call given for the 
opening address, did he come forward. 
Then, he stood under the full blaze of light, 
and there were the two little braids each 
tied with a good-sized Sow of ribbon. 

‘Dear children,” began the Deacon. But 
what was the matter! What ailed the chil- 
dren! Those in the front seat Jaughed first. 


Some of the little fellows put their hands 
on their mouths, and the little girls went off 
into suck a giggling that the Deacon was 
fairly frightened. And the smiles spread, 
until, to his astonished eyes, the whole 
audience seemed to wear the same mirthful 
look. Only, there were two little pale faces 
in the crowd, and those belonged to Manie 
and Bobby. They, too, had seen, and were 
looking helplessly at each other. 

Fortunately, he had a habit of twisting 
his hair around his flanger when he grew 
nervous. And now, at this crisis, as he put 
up his hand, he felt the braid. Quick asa 
flash,—so he told afterward, —it came to him 
what had happened, and he stepped back 
There were the minister and the committee 
in convulsions of laughter, though they 
were all trying hard to to control them- 
selves. 

“Creation!” exclaimed the Deacon,—and 
that was the way we knew what such a good 
man would say when he was excited,—'‘put 
the children to singing again. Start them 
on ‘Hold the Fort.’” And then those rib- 
bons came off with a jerk. 

The pastor had the congregation stand up 
and sing all the verses. Heknew they must 
have a chance to do something. Then, 
Deacon Hayward came forward again with 
his hair all right (perhaps he found the look- 
ing-glass in one of the church parlors), and 
made a fine speech. In fact, he never talked 
better in his life. But the story went round, 
and everybody enjoyed it. And, after a 
while, 1 really think the Deacon did him- 
self.—Christian Register. 


—————— OOO 


A LADY ARTIST ANSWERS MR. HORSLEY. 


Mr. J. C. Horsley, of the London Royal 
Academy, lately made some remarks which 
the Art Amateur characterizes as *‘extreme- 
ly bigoted and offensive,” concerning the 
position of women in the world of art. A 
lady artist replies in a letter to the London 
Artist. 

Once for all it should be understood that 
art isof no sex, and an individual of the 
genus man may be gifted with the art fac- 
ulty, be it music or painting, without dis- 
tinction of sex. Nature gifts both alike. 
The training only makes all the difference ir 
the results. 

Mr. Horsley’s remark that female artists 
have never been as gifted as male, and there- 
fore never can be, is altogether a mere asser- 
tion. Certainly they have hitherto not had 
the chance of competing simply because 
they have had no art training. As to the 
question of propriety, Mr. Horsley shows 
a strarge want of knowledge of the facts of 
the case, even to speak of mixed classes and 
painting from ‘‘the naked model,’ as they 
don’t exist! The classes study separately. I 
should imagine that Mr Horsley, as an ar- 
tist, would understand that to the true artist 
the model is always but a lay figure to which 
his or her work alone gives life. Moreover, 
artists invariably employ the words draped 
or undraped, not the incorrect terms adopt 
ed by Mr. Horsley, which doubtless and 
very properly shocked the ears of the audi. 
ence. 

Lady artists suffered many years from cut- 
ting remarks often no doubt truthfully 
made about their work—that the anatomy 
was entirely wrong, and that had they un- 
derstood the drawing of the figure in the 
slightest degree they would not have been 
guilty of such faultsin drawing. Ladies 
have therefore ascertained that, in order to 
understand “in the slightest degree” how to 
draw the human figure, they must adopt 
the method of training so advantageously 
pursued by the male artists—that of draw- 
ing from the undraped model. These stud- 
ies they are now following with very great 
and astonishing results, not only so to them- 
selves, but greatly to the advantage of the 
rea) models, who sit draped or undraned as 
the case may be. These girls are no longer 
a degraded set, a disgrace to their sex, as 
they were once thought; but now that the 
profession of ‘sitting asa model” is protect- 
ed by women the girls have distinctly im- 
proved as aclass. They have risen in their 
own estimation, and they are both morally 
and mentally benefitted by sitting to ladies 
who treat them wisely and kiudly, and who 
are looked upon by the models as their 
friends as well as their employers, Let it 
be noted that a model who objects to sit to 
a lady is now looked upon both by ladies 
and other models as one who has been 
ruined in morals by sitting to gentlemen 
alone. She requires high prices, contracts 
irregular habits; in fact, a lady never asks 
twice for a model who does not like to sit 
to ladies. 

This fact speaks for itself. If ladies give 
up painting from the undraped model, the 
class will degenerate into the same state 
from which lady artists have rescued them. 
They are now a good respectable hard-work- 
ing class of girls, and their calling no longer 
misconstrued. 

Touching the question of propriety, if 
there should be any thought of evil at all it 
appears to me it would entirely lie the other 
way, and that the restriction should be not 
in the ladies working from one of their own 
sex, but in the men doing so. Ladies never 
paint from the male model as the men do 
from the female model, and simply because 
pictures are chiefly, as far as undraped fig- 
ures go, composed of female ones. How- 
ever, if for the future men should still bitter- 
ly complain of the impropriety of the ladies, 
it can easily be solved by the ladies keeping 
all the female models to themselves, and 
painting only from them, on the condition 
that the men will be equally reasonable and 
paint only from their own sex. At the 
same time, ladies are always susceptible to 
kind instruction and advice, and the very 
valuable works of art recently exhibited by 
Mr. Horsley will no doubt make him an in- 
estimable guide to art students, especially 
to those supremely Christian ones who con- 





sider that the highest morality consists in 





millinery. Only that weak portion, con. 
demned by Lord Shaftesbury we are told, 
and who are lost in atheism and infidelity, 
believe, it seems, that they are made in the 
image of God, and are therefore not ashamed 
of true purity. I therefore as a lady artist, 
and in behalf of a great many others, beg 
to protest absolutely and entirely, in the 
name of true morality in life as well as in 
art, against the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Horsley; and to say very decidedly, we, 
under a deep sense of duty as Christian 
citizens, decline completely and positively 
to follow his advice. 

Yours faithfully, IsaBeL DE STEIGER. 

oor 

The spy system has never been so openly 
or shamelessly carried on in Russia as by 
General Ignatieff, who has recently resigned 
the Ministry of the Interior, and who said 
to a visitor one day; ‘‘Why have you not 
called on me before? Your relatives have 
long been urging you todo so in every let- 
ter they have written you.”—vur Continent. 

A trembling brother, in the columns of a 
contemporary, wants to know what those 
sisters who ‘‘speak out in meeting” think of 
Paul’s prohibition to the Corinthian wo- 
men. They probably think that Corinth 
was not in the United States, and that Paul 
in that passage was not speaking in the 
Nineteenth Century. You cannot halt the 
immense amount of cultivated Christian 
talent of our countrywomen, in their great 
mission, brother. You mightas well perch 
on Pike’s Peak and shout Whoa! to the 
earth in her orbit.—Chicago Advance. 





The Hoilins Female Institute in Roanoke 
County, Va., is attracting wide attention 
for its excellent work in English language 
and literature, ander the direction of Prof, 
Wm. Taylor Thom. The Shakespeare 
class has attracted especial notice from the 
remarkable essays of several of the young 
ladies. Last year the new Shakespeare So- 
ciety of England awarded its annual prize 
for the most sterling work on one of 
Shakespeare’s dramas to Miss Mertins of 
Alabama, and Miss Wilson of South Caro- 
lina, both pupils of the institute, for pa- 
pers on the Tragedy of Hamlet. These 
essays were in the form of examination pa- 
pers, the questions having been arranged 
by Mr. Henry Furness of Philadelphia, and 
were highly commended by Mr. Furnival, 
the director of the English society. An 
examination in Macbeth, by Miss Bowman 
of Virginia, the present year, is before us, 
and certainly would be creditable in any 
American college. We would suggest the 
publication of these three interesting pa- 
pers as a stimulant to the study of Shakes- 
peare in American schools for girls. —Jour- 
nal of Education. 








HUMOROUS. 





A country editor being asked, ‘‘Do hogs 
pay?” says a great many do not. They take 
the paper several years, and then have the 
postmaster send it back ‘‘Refused.” 

‘Ts this a safe investment?” asked Brown. 
“Safe investment?” exclaimed the broker. 
“T never knew anybody who put his money 
into it to take it out again.” 


In giving geography lessons down East, a 
teacher asked a boy what State he lived in, 
and was amused at the reply drawled 
through the boy’s nose, ‘‘A state of sin and 
misery.” 


American statesmanship; ‘‘Yes,” said the 
country member, ‘‘I went to that variety 
show because I felt sure thered be nobody 
there who knew me. Durned if pretty 
much the whole Legislature wasn’t there!” 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“How do I manage to rid myself of 
bores?” said a woman of the world. ‘Noth- 
ing easier, When I want to senda man 
away [ talk to him about myself; when I 
want him to stay indefinitely I talk about 
himself.” 


Old parson (who had once been curate in 
the parish): ‘‘How do you manage to get on 
in these bad times, Mr. Johnson?” Farmer: 
“Well, sir, about as bad as can be. Last 
year we lived on Faith; this year we’re !iv- 
in’ on Hope; and next year l’m afraid we 
shall have to depend on Charity.” 


A Western editor once apologized to his 
readers somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘We 
intended to have a death and a marriage to 
publish this week, but a violent storm pre- 
vented the wedding, and the doctor being 
taken sick himself, the patient recovered, 
and we are accordingly cheated out of 
both.” 

Senatorial repartee: ome years ago Sen- 
ator Conkling had interrupted Senator Ed- 
munds in a speech on civil service reform 
with the supercilious remark thatthe Sen- 
ator from Vermont was fighting a wind- 
mill. ‘‘Certainly,” replied Mr. Edmunds 
‘the Senator from New York.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser, 

Two countrymen paused in the serpent- 
house in the Zoological Gardens and con- 
templated the boa-constrictor. ‘Il say,” 
said the first countryman, ‘‘What’s that in- 
sect tied himself up in a knot forlike that?” 
“Oh!” replied his companion, in a superior 
manner, ‘‘l suppose he Wanted to remind 
himself of something when he woke up.” 


‘‘Porter,” said a passenger from Albany, 
on the New York Central railroad, as he 
stepped into his sleeping-berth, ‘‘call me at 
Lyons, sure.” ‘‘All right, sah.” Late next 
morning he called him. ‘Only 20 minutes 
from Buffalo, sah.” ‘‘Why didn’t you call 
me at Lyons?” ‘‘Lyons? Fore goodness, 
dat’s it! You did say Lions for suab, boss, 
an’I done tought ober de whole circus, an’ 
I hope to die ef I could ketch onto any ani- 
mile higher dan Buffalo! I'll remember de 
cage next time, boss.” 


MEWVDICAL REGISTER. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 Pp. mM. * 8 
Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





Mrs, Dr. McG raw, ‘ 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Sapporters, Elastic bands 
Uwbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only ~up. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
Rubber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 

28 Winter St., Room 16, temo, to 


Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


TO MOTHERS. | 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantum can 
be stopped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wire when your diet consists of improper things? 

You consume much miik daily if you take nothing 
worse in drinks to increase the quantity that you can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a greater tax for you and your chiid to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, ana bo cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever avout one-half 
the time, monthly, shéwing that there is no protec- 
tion from one cow's milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless they are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and should be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat itis made from, This increased per cent. of 
starch has caused the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform starch into sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult, Confirmed by the re 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that aye, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different lengths 
of time to transform it into sugar. From the 








Potato..... cocccceseee 2 to 4 hours. 
PORB. cesace -«+» 1% to 2 hours, 
Wheat..... eeece i to 1 hour. 
Barley ++.10 to 15 minutes. 
Oats..... --». 5 to 7 minutes. 
RYC occcccccece eoccece 3 to 6 minutes, 


Maize or corn........ 2 to 3 minutes, 

Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for future disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A ratural food for infants must serve two 
purposes and consist of two classes of constituents, 
First, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish sufficient for the system for the growin 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The samet 
the infant is not furnished with food that will fur- 
rish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrate. 

Both of which can be found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed wita one-half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourishd 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to occur, nora life lost from caol- 
era infantum when used by a physician. 





I LIKE IT. 

To the nursing mother it is-an invalaable aid in 
supplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 

Dr. H. B. Ordway, of Portland, writes us that “last 
season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
he prefers it to all other foods.” 

We can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as successful in saving infants 
when reduced by dis: age so low that they refused all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

Wehave re-published the essay given by the City 
of BAissels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your drugyvist for it, or write to us d:rect; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Essays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 oz., 55 
cents; 12 0z., $1. 


I WANT IT. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thureday,Oct 
t ,1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tale. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information addrees, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Colege Ave. and 2ist St.. Pam 





outfit free. Address H. Hattett & 





$66 ° week in your own town. Terms a 
ortland, Maine. 





DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 
Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 

by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stro 
vital magnetism, win at once upon, his patients, an 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy. Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin. 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable b 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers, 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopgs, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health, 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad. 
pening room. In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr, Ruopgs, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health, His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tine facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Pror. CALVIN E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Ltowe 
became —_ ae paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dk. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, WILLiaM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruoovgs’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many ofour most prominent 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con. 
venient to call and take treatment 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Privy- 








lleges. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. his Medica) School was 


one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorougr 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and oargery as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan ‘emale Medical Colleve, the 
first schoo! ever established for the medica! eneation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


J ® . 
be 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual i es about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof Wm. &. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


“WOMAN AT WORK,” 


DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Subscription, $1.60 s year in advance; 16 Conts a copy. 


This monthly occupies a distinctive ficld of its 
own, national in character, broad in principle, taking 
for its motto the time-honored command: ‘'Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a storyof 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman’s lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“The Teacher's Desk,”’ “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,’ and “Our World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments. In the latter, all reforms, 
missions and industries have a place and a welcome. 
No effort will be spared to make Woman at WoRK 
the best publication of its class, 


Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 


to whom liberal commissions will be paid. Address 
WUMAN AT WORK, 
_ Brattleboro, Vt. 


“WHY IS IT SO,” 


A Serial Story of power and pathos, illustrn - 
tive of many phases of woman's life and labor; by 
Virginta A. Betts. 

Tuis Serial, worth every thoughtfal woman’s read- 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, a lit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. SuBscriPpTION—$1,.50 a 
year, single numbers 15 cents. Address, 

WOMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

















NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of ail books on woman’s duties,’says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 


Sept postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


5 to $20 wet “idtes Sarees 
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FROM INDIANA. 


Eprror JourNau:—I send the report of 
the meeting held here last week. We want 
you to know that Wayne Co.is quite stirred 
up. The masses hereare all right on the 
suffrage question, and have been on that 
side a long time; but we wantto hold meet- 
ings that the reportof work may go out to 
other parts of the country, and help consol- 
idate public sentiment in the right direc- 
tion. 

The speech of Gen. Thomas M. Brown, 
representative in Congress from this district, 
was acomplete endorsement of the posi 
tion of the State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion with regard to the constitutional 
amendment. He said: ‘‘Let us get a six- 
teenth amendment if we can; but the short- 
est and best way to the franchise for wo- 
men is in an amendment to the state consti- 
tution.” 

The meeting here was in all respects a 
& grand success. 

M. F. Tromas. 

Richmond, Sept. 4, 1882. 

The report, which follows, is taken from 
the Palladium: 

The meeting of the woman suffragists 
which convened at Phillips Hall, yesterday 
afternoon, was well attended, and much in- 
terest was manifested in the subject under 
discussion. 

Hon. John Yaryan, of this city, was 
made chairman, and accepted the position 
in a neat speech, in which he spoke briefly 
but strongly in favor of the movement. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas was appointed Secre- 
tary, and made some remarks in her usual 
spirited manner. 

After the organization, Mrs. Molloy was 
called on, and though she was about to 
leave, made a good ten minutes’ speech, 
which elicited much applause. President 
Moore, of Earlham, addressed the meeting 
briefly, endorsing the purposes of the suf- 
frage movement, and saying some good 


. things by way of encouragement. Judge 


Kibby was called on and responded in a 
short speech, as did also Mr. Coale, Judge 
Peele and ethers. 

Mr. Dudley Foulke spoke briefly but 
strongly in favor of woman suffrage, and 
was followed by Gen. Tom Browne, who, 
remarking that he had never before ad- 


- dressed a woman suffrage convention, made 


one of the best speeches of the occasion, 
giving many strong and convincing argu- 
ments in favor of tie movement. The 
afternoon session was devoted more to an 
interchange of views of those present than 
to any general business, It developed a 
very strong feeling among our people in 
favor of the cause of woman suffrage, and 
was calculated greatly to encourage those 
who have taken upon themselves to push 
the work in this community and state. 
That the cause is gaining ground was fully 
shown by the meeting yesterday, and that 
the amendment granting the right of voting 
to the women will be strongly supported 
among the people, if a vote is taken, was 
clearly demonstrated. 


THE MEETING A’ NIGHT. 


A full audience assembled at 8 o'clock ip 
the evening to listen to further discussion 
of the subject of equal suffrage. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer from Rev. Mr. 
Lamport. Hon. William Baxter made the 
first speech. It was short, but sound all 
through, and roused the audience to much 
enthusiasm. The principal speaker for the 
evening was Mrs. Mary E. Haggart of Indi- 
anapolis. In introducing this speaker, Hon. 
John Yaryan, the Chairman, said; ‘‘The 
poet Whittier once said,‘‘If woman lost us 
Eden, such as she alone can restore it.” 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, | have the 

leasure of introducing to you the gifted 
irs. Mary E. Haggart of our own Btate, 
the orator of this occasion, honored with 
the mission of advocating the rights of wo- 
men, and who, I have no doubt, will show 
you that Whittier was right and morally in- 
spired when he penned this beautiful and 
truthful sentiment.’ 

Mrs. Haggart then took the stand, and 
delivered one of the finest speeches ever 
listened to in this city, not only as ar orato- 
rical effort, but for soundness of reasoning 
and strong points which everywhere aboun- 
ded. Her conclusions were irresistible and 
logically reached, and impressed one as ut- 
terly unanswerable. The speaker held her 
audience in the closest attention for more 
than an hour, and frequently brought 
rounds of applause. Mr. Yaryan cloced 
with some timely remarks, after which the 
meeting adjourned, having done a good 
work for the cause in which it was held. 

oe 


THE KANSAS PRESS ON SUFFKAGE, 


The tone of the Kansas press in regard to 
suffrage is very cheering. We print ex- 
tracts from a few of the many papers in 
that state which favor the movement. 


Woman suffrage, like the question of 
temperance, will be a settled question in 
this country in afew years. No great ad 
vance step, no great move toward the lib- 
eration of mankind was ever proposed but 
had to meet and fight the relics of barbar- 
ous tyranny.—Jliawatha Herald. 


It is said that the women do not want to 
yote. Two days last week we undertook 
to interview all the ladies that we met on 
this question, and out of fifty questioned 
we did not find one but expressed a desire 
forthe right of the elective franchise. They 
were making no fuss about it, simply quiet- 
ly submitting, but they do desire this right 
of American citizenship.—Louwisulle Repub- 
ican. 

The state convention has adopted a wo- 
man suffrage plank in the platform, re- 
questing that a constitutional amendment 
be submitted to secure woman the right of 
suffrage. We predict that the amendment 
will be submitted to the people and carried 
by a large majoriyy. This is a very just 





and politic stroke. A great many Repub- 
licans wili no doubt leave the party on ac 
count of its attitude on prohibition, and the 
new element in politics will be pretty sure 
to ally itself to the party coming for its 
rights. —Leavenworth Times. 


It is only a question of time until public 
sentiment everywhere in this country will 
demand the conferring of the right of suf- 
frage upon women, and we are glad to see 
Kansas leading instead of following in the 
matter. It cando no possible harm—we 
believe it may do great good. It is certainly 
as little as any party could do in answer to 
so many Calls, to recommend that the ques- 
tion be submitted toa vote of the people. 
We are not afraid to trust the women at the 
polls, nor do we believethe right of suffrage 
will make them any the less gentle and wo- 
manly, but it willenlarge their field of labor 
and they will take more interest in public 
affairs; as wives they will be better counse- 
lors, as mothers they will be better teachers. 
—Harper Times. 


Three great issues are to-day agitating 
the souls of the men of Kansas: 

First. Prohibition, or how to rid the state 
of the curses of beer and alcohol. 

Second. Railroad legislation, or how to 
bridle the corporate monopolies of the land, 
which threaten to subjugate the state and 
the nation toa despotism more relentless 
than Czarism in Russia, and to an avarice 
more insatiable than the grave and the 
earth-worm; and 

Third. The rights of woman, of the 
mothers who bore us, of the sisters who 
love us, and of the wives who bless us. 
When good and noble and true women, 
our mothers, our sisters, our swives, 
in a word, our other and better selves, de- 
mand of us consideration and recognition 
of their claims, and of what they, at least, 
deem their rights, the Republican party of 
Kansas can but fling its banner to the breeze, 
bearing the magic watch-words, prohivi- 
tion, railroad legislation, and the rights of 
woman, and ‘‘in hoc signo,” as surely as 
there is a God in heaven, and truth, man- 
hood and virtue upon earth, shall it con- 
quer.—Council Grove Republican. 
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LESS CRIME AMONG WOMEN. 





We have been anxious to place before our 
readers the exact number of criminals in 
the prisons of the different states and terri- 
tories of our Union. The following is the 
relative number of men and women in the 
penitentiaries and reformatories in January, 
1880. Notice the comparison: 

Male. Female. 
Alabama ...... eovccerses sovcceccees Gal 33 
Arkangas....++- cocersccccoes epevesace 508 13 


California. .......ccecccccss-cocccesee 1571 11 
Colorado 2 occ. ccceccecccccccescosccss 154 1 
Connecticat........ eocccesscccccesse. S00 63 
Delawarececscessss.s ssecccsescecsce 96 8 


née s206-cnes Covcee-coccccecece 138 3 


IR. «:ibin cananatsekecea Oh conces 1193 od 
TUMROS. occ ccceccccccccccccevecvesecee 2031 28 
Indiana....... OSC cvccecccccc sce cooe Ree 68 
BOE. nt does srveseeevenseceseeseces 73: 57 


i 


BOMGOSe ccccccs secccccecsccseve covcese 583 5 


Memtacky .....ccccsccccccccsccccvcce +1187 7 

Louisiana......... Oc ceeteceoecccocoes 551 38 
eR cdnctcncesen Soeneseeesees eseeee 408 22 
Maryland... .....cccces...ssecceecceel O70 162 
Massachusetts,.......0eccceceeeeeees 3655 839 
BRIGRIMIR 000 0600 cove vvccseccesovcces 1679 98 
Minnesota. ....... «+++ $0000 0Ccccneees 331 12 
Mississippi ........ cece ceee eens eeeeel075 25 
BIOTIN so oc ccc cevcccecccvcsccccceeee 1470 151 
Webrasks.... ....ccccccccc.ccccccccee 247 3 
SEL -¢.. pede edebetenccccs ces eoccce 142 0 
New Hampshire.............s+e0s008 277 2 
NeW JOPOOYy ooo... cceces.c00e cocsees 1332 119 
BI Bee nec vsctcvce sevens cssecense 7343 798 
North Carolina..... Seeecercesose +++-1028 of 
Oregon........ iaeewees eccccesccece +» 189 0 
Pennsylvania.........-..++ O0scescese 4166 §21 
PR ccscks soccessccvecese 293 75 
South Carolina........... .«.- eseeee 710 16 
TOMMCSSEC. oo 00sec ses cover ccsseccces 1167 33 
FORMS. 22. ccccce Sidi Cehnccns chbnbees 1713 20 
VORMREEE cccccnce. cccccccccescsescces & 21 
Vit gimiad.cocccce sesccscccessccceces 936 80 
West Virginia............ peeccocccce 238 5 
Wiscongin .....c00 ....sccccocccccvece O68 22 
MFIBODR: cc ccccesccccesccecsccccccsece 23 1 
MOMEARRs 000.00. cccrcccccccecccoscess 21 1 
Washington. ...6...csccsceseececesess 47 0 


It is observed that the territories are given 
last, as far as reports from them had been 
made. The criminals of Dakota are sent 
to the Michigan prisons, and are enumerated 
in the list from that state. The complete- 
ness of this table precludes the necessity of 
any analysis from me. Don’t tell me that 
the morals of the country are in the keep- 
ing of a class which has 44,084 criminals 
against 3,685. Suffragists, save this list for 
future use.-—- Woman's Own, 

——---  e@me - - --— 

AN AMUSING LETTER. 

We do not often publish anonymous let- 
ters, but sometimes we get one which exem. 
plifies so well the courtesy, knowledge and 
accuracy of some of our opponents, that it 
seems worth while to print it. The follow- 
ing came in last week, and we give it en- 
tire, spelling and all, merely premising*that 
we believe it to be genuine, and not a joke 
sent by some friend in disguise. 


EpirrEss OF WoMANs JOURNAL Not- 
withstanding the impotency of a womans 
objection to any political candidate, you 
seem to be laboring under a grave mistake 
from which you should be delivered. 

You don’t like Mr. Bishop because he is 
opposed to woman suffrage. Mr. Bishop’s 
opivion on this matter, is the opinion of all 
save a few cranks and a lot of dishonest 
men who are always too politic to declare 
themselves If an amendment were voted 
upon to-day, you would be buried in a 
majority of nays that might convince you 
of a fact that does not seem to find a lodg- 
ment in your minds That men do not desire 
the interference of woman in their exclusive 
concerns, The great majority of men regard 
your cause as utterly contemptable and in- 





excusible. 





From One who reads your paper with 
that kind of facination which one feels in 
watching the movements, of some loathsome 
reptile. 

*‘Here’s richness!" as Mr. Squeers said of 
little Wackford. So it is only ‘‘cranks and 
dishonest men” who believe as we do about 
woman suffrage? Well, we are content to 
stand with such ‘‘cranks and dishonest men” 
as Abraham Lincoln, and Charles Sumner, 
and William Lloyd Garrison, and Henry W. 
Longfellow, and John G. Whittier. The 
list of such ‘‘cranks” which could be given 
is a long one, and the best of all is that it is 
lengthening daily. 

As for “‘loathsome reptiles,” the woman 
suffrage movement, judging from the signs 
of the times, might better be compared to 
the serpent made from the rod of Moses, 
which was destined to grow and grow, and 
swallow up all the smaller snakes. Let our 
correspondent beware. A. 8. B. 





- LITERARY NOTICES. 





PaNTALETTA: A Romance of Sheheland. 

American News Company. 

This pamphlet of between 200 and 300 
pages is a labored sneer at the doctrine of 
woman’s rights, or rather at what the au- 
thor supposes that doctrine to be. ‘‘Panta- 
letta” purports to be the autobiography 
of one General Gullible, who sets outina 
flying machine to discover the North Pole, 
and lands by mistake in the country of Pet- 
ticotia, where women have been allowed to 
vote, and where the world has been turned 
upside down in consequence. The men 
have been disfranchised, compelled to shave 
their faces smooth, put on petticoats, and 
devote themselves to the care of the chil- 
dren. The women have seized upon poli- 
tics, the professions, and all the out-door 
work, and have brought everything into 
chaos through their lack of mind and 
muscle. We have presented to us a scorn- 
ful picture of the cowardice of women sol- 
diers, the imbecility of women law-makers, 
the shallowness and ignorance of women 
professors, the wild mendacity of women 
journalists, and the pitiable pass to which 
science, art, manufactures and agriculture 
have been brought by the physical and 
mental incapacity of women. The women 
all wish to be married, and as they outnum- 
ber the men three to one, they make a law 
compelling every man to have three wives. 
Of course the women do the courting. 
General Gullible is persecuted with atten- 
tions by the President of Petticotia, and 
put in peril of his life by one of her female 
captains, the gaunt and fierce Pantaletta, 
who has wooed him in vain. He finally 
makes friends with the president’s father, 
one of the few men left who are secretly 
rebellious against female tyranny, and cher. 
ish hopes of recovering their old supremacy. 
He takes Gullible home with him, shuts the 
doors carefully, and then, producing wine 
and cigars, says: ‘‘Now let us enjoy our- 
selves like men.’’ Over the liquor and to- 
bacco he tells the degrading story of how 
the country was brought under petticoat 
government. His narrative is a burlesque 
history of the woman suffrage movement 
in America, and is acurious display of en- 
tire misconception and bitter prejudice. It 
would take too long to tell how the General, 
with the help of the president’s father, 
finally makes his escape from the horrible 
realm of Petticotia. The whole thing iaa 
wild extravaganza, too absurd to be worthy 
of anger. It will be relished by those who 
are so fanatically Opposed to woman suf- 
frage as to enjoy anything written on the 
other side, no matter how crude, ridiculous 
or indecent; but it contains no argument 
likely to convince a reasonable mind, while 
its flippancy and coarseness must be offen- 
sive to all persons of good taste. “Oh 
that mine enemy would write a book!” 
said the man of old; and the more books 
of this kind our enemies write, the better 
for woman suffrage. A. 8. B. 

*oe 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


‘The latest new music from Oliver Ditson 
& Co. includes songs, ‘‘My Mother’s Plain 
Gold Ring.” music by W. 8. Mullaly, words 
by Frank Dumont; ‘*Waves of the Ocean,” 
duet composed and arranged by L. O. Em- 
erson, words by J. C. Johnson; ‘‘Rose of 
the Garden,” duet for soprano and a!to by 
L. O. Emerson; sacred song, ‘‘Behold now, 
Praise the Lord,” music by H. P. Danks; 
instrumental, ‘‘Les Miserables,” Fr. Behr, 
op. 435; ‘‘Manteaux Noirs Galop,” comic 
opera by P. Bucaloss:, arranged by Le 
Baran; ‘‘New Boston Quickstep” by Erwin 
Schneider; ‘‘Manteaux Noirs” Lancers, Bu- 
calossi. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* 

From Boberts Bros., Boston: Great Epics 
of Medieval Germany, by George Theo- 
dore Dippold. Our Liberal Movement 
in Theology, by Joseph Henry Allen. 

From Osgood & Co., Boston: Doctor Ben: 
Round Robin Series. 

From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston: The Peak in 
Darien: An Octave of Essays, by Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

From Oliver Ditson, Boston: The Peerless, 
by W. O. Perkins. 

From Fowler & Wells, N. Y.: History of 
Woman Suffrage, edited by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Matilda Jos!yn Gage. Vol. 2. 





THE HARRIET MARTINEAU STATUE 
FUND. 


Persons desiring to subscribe to the fund 
for the statue of Harriet Martineau, by 
Anne Whitney, are requested to send their 
subscriptions to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., No. 4 Park street, Boston. All who 
desire to participate in doing honor to the 


memory of this illustrious woman are as- ‘ 


sured that the smallest, as well as the largest, 
sums will be gladly welcomed, and faith- 
fully acknowledged. 





a Se 
REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 

The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decited that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the Jast election may be made 
in writing; end for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained tiereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 

Boston, —, 188—, 
To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 

Boston, No. 30 Pemberton Square. 

The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of , and as residing at No. 
— —— street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No, — —— street in 
Ward ——: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore reqiests 
that her name may be continued on the voting list 


of said ward. 
(Sign here.) 














[Nore.—If married since registration,sign married 
name, Write all namesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.] 


(The taxes are “poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
“bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by ‘‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman's JourNAL office, No. 5 Park 
street. 


A RARE OFFER. 





FROM THE PUBLISHERS OF THE GOLDEN 
RULE TO THE READERS OF THE WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL: 

The GoLpEN Rutz isa weekly, non-secta- 
rian, religious family paper, published in 
Boston, at two dollars a year, and is rated 
one of the best of its class. 

No paper in the country can excel the 
GoLDEN Rute iu attractiveness and intrinsic 
value. It is the favorite family paper 
wherever introduced. 

It has something for every member of the 
family, and is always pure, bright, helpful, 
entertaining, and pre-eminently readable. 
Whenever a fair trial has been given to the 
GOLDEN Ru zit has almost always secured a 
permanent subscriber. It is on this ground 
that a new departure is made in the history 
of newspaper enterprise: 

Read the following offer: 

To any reader of the Woman's JouRNAL, 
not now a suhscrier to the GOLDEN RuLE, 
sending fifty cents in stamps or otherwise, 
the GULDEN RULE will be sent from the time 
the subscription is received to Jan. 1, 1883. 

Although this sum does not nearly cover 
the actual expense of the paper thus sent, 
we know that it will bea good investment 
in the end, as experience has shown that 
when the paper has once gained a foothold 
in a family, it is almost sure to become a 
constant guest. Newspapers are like peo- 
ple; it takes time to get acquainted with 
them, but when once an attachment is 
formed, it is hard to break. 

Write at once, enclosing fifty cents, and 
mention the Woman's JournNAL. You are 
sure of four times your money’s worth, at 
least. Address ‘THe GoLDEN RULE, Bos- 
ton, Mass.”’ 

[The publishers of the Woman's JourNAL 
cordially endorse most of what is claimed 
above for the GoLDEN RuLE. We consider 
it a paper of rare merit, and our readers 
will do well to accept so generous an offer. | 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEBRASKA. 


Mary Baim. ...cccrcecccsecsccesccscccsessocvcccs $7.50 
Bins, Te, Pe Bib. 000 008 cccvccece ETE Tee 
Hattie Winship................ g crocce vocncocs BAD 
Fe Hic BGUIWOTE cc cc ccccccccctseccesseseccse 1.00 
Manns Fi. PIKE. 200. crcccccceccccscccceseces oe 1.00 
A Friend from Algona.......ccscceescccsees 1.00 





~ SPECLAL NOTICES, _ 


Mrs. Clara Gamwell Warner has been 
taken suddenly ill, and will not be able to meet her 
elocution ciasses until further notice. 








Woman's Educational and Iadus- 
bog Union-—Informal Sunday meetings, at 





“american School Instat,’ 


Established 1835, 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 





7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 


BIRTH DAY 
makes, at a wide range of prices 


CARDS Wohoiesate and Retail, 
‘ WAKD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 











Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr neiples, 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S — 
Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 ‘Washington 8t. cor. Bedford ‘Street lw 


“DRESS A.T. FOCC. 
REFORM l | 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
Soden St,, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
oublic laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Stylographic Pens. 


Livermore 6 oos00 coscoe QRS 
Cross Pen Co, ** seeceeeecsese. 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ..... score 4,00 


All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 





The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three han 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully illustra- 
ted circular, or call. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., New York City, 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In aadition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
| ame Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 

ents, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G, BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. Y. City. 
Sharpened while 


SCISSOR you wait, by expe- 


rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cut] 
Store, 349 Washington Street. od 











THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


PoucHkeeEpsir, N.Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and 
& preparatory department, Catalogues sent. 

8.L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 

















SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS. 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


PHOTOGRAPH | ,.03. “wath & Gay, bis 


ALB U MS tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
. 


Roston, 
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